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Tomorrow 


A LOOK AHEAD—FUTURE TRENDS 


/ | \HINGS are calming down a bit in Washington 
but the political fight has begun outside of the 
national capital. 

And such a battle as seems to be in the offing— 
nothing like it since 96. This means that prejudices 
are deep-seated, classes are aroused against one 
another, and the big issue finally is going to be not un- 
like what it was in McKinley-Bryan days—sound 
money. 

| Can the dollar be relied upon? Can the pay en- 
velope meet the rising costs of living? Can the un- 
employed get jobs instead of a dole? 


These questions go to the heart of the political sit- 
uation as it is developing every day now. 


¢ The Republicans are disorganized, broken up into 
groups and factions. 
The Democrats are cohesive—behind a well-greased 
political machine that would be the envy of Mark 
Hanna if he were alive. 
7, ¥ 
Instead of “big business” money, 
PRESIDENT’S TRIP the Democrats have taxpayers’ 
IS USED TO LINE 
UP PARTY LEADERS 


money, gobs of it. 

Mr. Roosevelt has started the in- 
side campaign. Everywhere he 
went as he crossed the continent, keymen in the party 
were brought to the train to bask in presidential sun- 
shine. Local situations and party friction are brought 
to him personally to adjust. 
¢ Mr. Farley has gotten busy with his direct-by-mail 

methods. The genial chairman of the Democratic 
national committee is well-named postmaster general. 
For he believes in circularization. There’s no telling 
how many identic form letters the President sent out 
to the clergymen. 

| If the “test” proves successful, Mr. Farley will urge 

the President to try it out on other professions. 

] For anybody who gets a personal letter from the 

President is supposed to be flattered. But to be 
{Continued on Page 3, Col. 1.} 
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The Wage Puzzle 


Workers in Industry Find Their Pay Envelope Contains Less Despite 
Highest Peacetime Hourly Rate; the Effect of Shorter Work-week 


AGES TODAY are 2.2 per 
W cent higher than in 1929. 
Wages today are 21.8 per 
cent lower than in 1929. 

Strangely enough, both these state- 
ments are true. The “catch” is that 
the wages that are higher are those 
paid for an average hour of work. 
The wages that are lower are the 
wages paid for the average week of 
work, 

Pictured at the top of the page is 
the graphic story of workers’ pay in 
industry as it looked in 1929 and 1930 
and as it looks in mid-1935. Latest 
figures are for August. 

WHAT THE FIGURES TELL 

The figures apply to 25 industries 
reporting to the National Industrial 
Conference Board. Wage scales in 
these industries are slightly above the 
average for the country as a whole, 
but the Department of Labor reports 
that the same trends appear also in 
the figures collected by the Depart- 
ment. 

What is the explanation of the 
paradox of rising hourly pay and 
lower weekly pay? 

Simply this: The hours worked 
each week on the average are now 
considerably fewer than in 1929. The 
average in the industries tabulated is 
37.2 hours; in 1929 it was well 
above 40. 

Throughout the whole of 1929, the 
workers received on an average 58.9 
cents an hour. In the following year 
each 60 minutes of working time 
netted even more—59 cents. 

Then after five years of the great- 


est depresaion within living memory, 
an hour’s labor was bringing 60.1 
cents. That is the situation today. 

The story is different when weekly 
wages are counted up. 

In the boom year of 1929, the 
worker’s weekly pay envelope con- 
tained $28.50. The year 1930 saw 
this cut to $26. Today it stands at 
$22.28. 

This average takes no account of 
those who are unemployed. It refers 
solely to employes who are actually 
on the pay roll. Consequently it re- 
flects a considerable amount of part- 
time work. 

In other cases it reflects a shorter 
standard work week. The NRA codes 
called for the 40-hour week in many 
industries, and the practice estab- 
lished under the codes has continued 
to be the practice in most of the large 
concerns. So NRA studies to date in- 
dicate. 

MORE MONEY—BUT HOW? 

What is the lesson in these fig- 
ures—if any? 

The answer depends partly on who 
is the interpreter. 

One group looks at the cost of hir- 
ing employes, and infers that, if 
hourly wage were less, unit prices 
might be reduced and more goods 
sold. This would call for more em- 
ployment and possibly higher weekly 
total earnings to the workers. 

To another group, interested pri- 
marily in the pay envelope, the prob- 
lem narrows down to the question, 
how can that envelope be brought up 
to its 1929 value, or even higher? 





One way, obviously, is to work 
more hours at the same hourly rate. 
But here lack of work opportunity 
steps in at present to block progress. 

Another way, recommended by 
many employers, might be to create 
the opportunity for working longer 
hours by accepting less pay for each 
hour’s work. The point the worker 
wants to know about this is, will there 
be enough extra hours to make up for 
the lower rate accepted ? 

The third answer is to obtain more 
money for each hour worked until a 
high total pay envelope is attained. 
Employers contend this would in- 
crease costs perhaps to the point of 
causing consumer resistance to prices. 

The leading spokesman for the 
first group is the National Association 
of Manufacturers. 


SHORT HOUR THEORY 

The second group is represented 
chiefly by the American Federation 
of Labor. 

Its present objective, a 30-hour 
week, with no decrease in_ basic 
weekly pay. 

This program, it holds, would 
bring about the employment of more 
workers. On the base thus laid 
it looks for a large increase in 
total labor earings as industrial ac- 
tivity expands. 

There is one other point on which 
both sides agree. That is that a policy 
of high hourly wages hastens the in- 
troduction of labor-saving machinery. 
Where that trail eventually leads, say 
economists, even the most far-seeing 
can only guess. 
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March of the News 


WHAT'S HAPPENED IN THE NATIONAL PARADE 


ORE AIR for the “Breathing Spell”: Indica- 
M tions are that the President intends to uphold 
the hand of the Treasury in an attempt to curb 


spending, balance the budget and make the 
tax dollar work harder. 


Uncle Sam, nation’s biggest landlord, becomes also 

the nation’s biggest tenant. Remarkable changes in 
the Capital City revealed in flashes from this week’s re- 
lease of Uncle Sam’s News Reel, as back streets of yes- 
terday raise glittering marble facades, 


¢ Will the Blue Eagle lose his last feather? Study of 
industrial conditions since the codes were abolished 
may alter attitude of Government toward business. 


The Courts begin the test of the new utilities law— 
the power companies’ offensive. 


Priming the Pump to be abandoned. The recent 
clash over basic relief policies reveals loss of faith in 
the theory of spending the way back to prosperity, 


The week in politics: Democrats unloose their heavy 

artillery and Republican chiefs chart their campaign 
strategy. The Louisiana tangle. 

Public recognition of private charity. The President 

speaks up for the efforts of the Mobilization of Hu- 
man Needs; the press applauds private philanthropy as 
opposed to Federal dole. 


The soft coal strike is settled again. Many cigars 


consumed, much sleep lost over a cent and a half, but 


peace comes with morning at last. 

Threat of 
Brazilian competition fades as buyers turn to 

America. 


King Cotton repulses another attack. 


The Voice of the Lion. Senator Borah entwines his 
favorite themes in a wreath of oratory on the subject 
of our constitution, political partianship and entangling 
alliances, 
These and other important and interesting articles 
" will be found on the following pages. 
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A Four-Day Mine War 

Industrial war clouds lowering over America’s 
vast soft-coal fields for eight months at. last 
burst into a strike of 400,000 miners—then, in 
four days, clear away as an 18-month agreement 
is finally negotiated between workers and bitu- 
minous mine owners. 





What the miners receive: An increase of 50 
cents for a basic 7-hour day, calculated by the 
union to bring average earnings to $934.50 a 
year; 9 cents a ton increase for piece work; 
10 per cent increase in pay for “dead work.” Orig- 
inal demands had been about double the benefits 
obtained. 

What the operators receive: Reduction in wage 
differentials between competing areas. 

Net result: An estimated increase in wage 
payments of about 90 million dollars a year— 
approximately 15 cents a ton. 

Such is the present result of a collective bar- 
gaining process conducted on an industry-wide 
scale: on one side, operators fearing the loss of 
markets to gompeting fuels; on the other, a 
strong union battling for a living wage. 


. «<< « 


The Embargo on Arms Exports 

With Italy and the other League of Nations 
powers at daggers’ points, President Rooseveit 
issues a proclamation specifying the implements 
of war which may not be exported in the event 
of armed conflict abroad 

Among them are: military rifles, artillery, 
naval craft, airplanes capable of use in war, air- 
craft engines, poison gas. 

At the same time an Office of Arms and Muni- 
tions is set up in the Department of State, its 
duty being to register all makers of war imple- 
ments and to issue import and export licenses. 
November 1 is the dead line for registration. 


x * * 


Smoothing the Path for Recovery 

Making ready to throw every effort into a 
great push for recovery, President Roosevelt 
creates a post of coordinator of business coop- 
eration. He assigns to it George E. Berry, an 
NRA director and former farmer, banker and 
labor official. 

The coordinator’s duties include: 


1.—Supervising conferences of industry, labor 


: a 
—-Underwood & Underwood 
STOCKS, BONDS AND UTILITIES 
James M. Landis, one of the original Admin- 
istration “brain trusters”, assumes his duties 
as head of the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission, the position just vacated by Joseph 
P. Kennedy. As chief of the agency of which 
he has been a member since its inception, Mr. 
Landis will direct the administration of the 

utilities holding company act. 


and consumers to be called for consideration of 
means to accelerate recovery. 

2.—Receiving and passing on to the President 
voluntary trade agreements which the Federal 
Trade Commission is authorized to approve. 











~“ * -* 


Shifting the Relief Burden 
Looking toward a partial reshifting of the bur- 
den of destitution relief to private agencies, the 


President’ sets forth his reasons in addressing ~ 


the annual convention on “Mobilization for Hu- 
man Needs.” 

Reasons are three, namely: 

1.—Ability of industry and private individuals 
to render aid has been increased by the Govern- 
ment’s recovery program. 

2.—The Government has already undertaken 
its part through the program for social security. 

3.—Obligation for meeting the problems of 
community life rests heavily on those whose de- 
velopment has accentuated the problems. 

Acknowledging the obligation for industry, an 
officer of the General Motors Corporation puts it 
on this basis: “Corporations. should give to pre- 
serve intact—their greatest asset—the morale 
and well-being of their employes.” 


2-2 


Blueprinting Rural Relief 

Blue prints are drawn up for the Resettle- 
ment’s Administration’s program. which com- 
bines elements of relief, housing and agricultural 
adjustment. 

By use of relief labor, five “satellite cities” are 
to be built, low-cost suburban dwellings on large 
plots of land, designed to enable underemployed 
workers renting them to grow part of their own 
food. 

For the relief of farmers stranded on sub- 
marginal land, such farms will be purchased, 10 
million acres in the aggregate, with the sell- 
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What the Federal Government Is Doing—A Close-up View of National Affairs— | 
Current Happenings and What They Mean | 
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ers being aided in establishing themselves else- 
where. 


Estimated cost: 


* ” * 


‘Post-NRA Chaos’ Fails to Appear 

Four months of business operations without 
the Blue Eagle bring these reports from the two 
chief exponents of control through the NRA, 
From Donald R. Richberg, former NRA Ad- 
ministrator: “End of the codes has not brought 
the anticipated 
needs have promoted business recovery and code 
standards have been generally adhered to as a 
result of the collective thinking fostered by the 
NRA.” 
From President Roosevelt, a statement that 90 
per cent of employers are living up to standards 
set under the Blue Eagle; that if business itself 
can curb the “chiselers,” there will be no need 
for regulation by the Government. 
ent 


chaos because 


watchful waiting. 


* * - 


How Trade Treaties Are Working 
What profit the New Deal's trade treaties? 

One report is in, covering 11 months of opera- 
tion under the first such agreement, made with 
Cuba. 


The result: 


. s 2 


Forest Army’s Future Mapped 
The future ,@f Yngle Sqm’s forest army, the 
Civilian Gonservation Corps, as charted by the 
President; 
Recruiting to a strength of 500,000 by Oc- 
tober 1. 
Gradual decrease through withdrawals as men 
secure jobs until the number stands at about * 
300,000 by next July. Nine thousand a week are 
now departing. 
A permanent strength of 300,000, recruited 
chiefly from among the 750,000 young men who 
each year complete their education, preference 
being given to those whose families are on relief. 
Service would be for a period of a year. 
Is any comparable aid envisioned for the young 
women who each year complete their education? 
An awfully difficult 


The President’s answer: 


question. 


262 million dollars, allocated 
from work relief funds, by the President to Ad- 
ministrator Rexford G. Tugwell. 


accumulating 


For the pres- 


An increase in American exports 
to Cuba from 32 to 51 million dollars—almost 
60 per cent above the previous year’s sales. 

Encouraged, the State Department hastens ne- 
gotiations on the most important treaty now un- 
der consideration—that with Canada. 
Armour, American minister to Ottawa, is sum- 
moned home to assist. 
Says Canada’s Prime Minister, Richard Ben- 
“Canada offered 700 concessions, but the 
reply of the United States was wholly inade- 
quate.” 


officials. 
ation are Joseph 


and R. Walton 








Keeping a watchful eye on the situ- 
Green 
newly created Arms and Munitions Division, 
Moore, 
of State. 


in manufacture at 8 million dollars above July 


worker? 


ity Act. 


Underwood & Underwood 


ARMS AND THE CONTROLLERS 
The Italo-Ethiopian controversy presents 
some knotty problems for State Department 


(left), Chief of the 


Assistant Secretary 








for pork. 
Norman 
lace. 
to be based for 1936. 


ers and consumers. 


Says the AAA’s Consumers’ Council: 


must come down.” 


Agreeing, the president of the American Farm 


More Pigs and Lower Prices 
A.rapid rise in the “pig crop” and lower prices 


On this program spokesmen for all three in- 
terested groups unite as they meet in a public 
hearing called by Secretary of Agriculture Wal- 
Purpose of the gathering: 
facts on which the corn-hog control program is 


The interested groups are farmers, meat pack- 


ployes: 


To present 


tion. 
“Prices 


Bureau Association warns against abandoning 


perity.” 


Agreeing also, meat packers predict that, if 
prices do not come down, there will be a perma- 
nent decrease in the demand for meat products, 
bringing ruin to producers and processors alike. 


at 9,901,000. 


production control—“a powerful fprce for pros- 


How Workers Are Faring 

Into factory and office last month come nearly 
a quarter of a million new workers—247,000— 
leaving the ranks of the unemployed. 

Such is the news announced by the National 
Industrial Conference Board, issuing its monthly 
estimate of unemployment. 

Number of the idle is now placed by the Board 


Corroborating figures come from the Depart- 
ment of Labor, which reports weekly pay rolls 





The NICB provides an 
earnings are 60.1 cents, which is 1.2 cents above 
1929 levels. 
$6.22 from the boom year. 
parity: shorter hours of labor. 


disposal of the Civil 


ministration. 


answer. His 


payments, the sharpest August increase in 16 
years with two exceptions. 
Meanwhile how fares the average industrial 


hourly 


His weekly earnings are $22.28, down 


* 2 8 


Utilities Meet the SEC 

Jockeying for position, utility holding company 
chieftains meet with their regulators, the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission, to discuss the 
first steps in application of the new Public Util- 


Agreed to is cooperation that will facilitate 
administration but avoid pfeventable harm to 
investors and any compromise on the right of the 
companies to contest the law in the courts. 

Promising 
systems, due by December 1, is the announced 
intention of several large groups to apply for 
exemption, which may be permitted after hear- 
ings by the SEC. 


to retard registration of 


* * * 


Eliminating Patronage Evils 

The President. renews his pledge to favor ef- 
ficiency rather than patronage in the choice of 
those who are to administer Government. 

Says he specifically, in a letter to the presi- 
dent of the National Federation of Federal Em- 
“The merit system will 
into the New Deal agencies at least to the extent 
that they are to become permanently established 
branches of Government.” 

Delay is attributed to inadequate funds at the 
Service Commission for 
bringing up to requirements its registry, that is, 
the list of those qualified for each type of posi- 
Funds have now been voted. 

The Civil Service Commission thus sets to work 
to remedy what it has described as the twin evils 
of political and social patronage. 


be 


es =-s 


An. Attack on Prison Labor Problem f 

Another milestone is reached in the long road 
toward adjustment of two conflicting needs— 
that for employment of prison inmates and the 
need to protect wage levels of free workers af- 
* feeted by prison-goods competition. 

The milestone is appointment by the Presi- 
dent\ of a Prison Industries Reorganization Ad- 
; Its threefold duty is set as for- 
mulation of a cooperative Federal-State plan for 
taking convict labor out 
free labor, eliminating idleness among the prison 
population and providing an adequate and hu- 
mane system of rehabilitation. 

Basis of the program has already been laid in 
the Hawley-Cooper Act, strengthened at the last 
session of Congress, which prevents the sale in 
one State of prison-made goods from another 


of competition 


Office 
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That— 
Nothing has been publicly said 
about it, but before Joseph Ken- 
nedy left his post as Chairman of 
the SEC he recommended certain 
changes liberalizing the Securities 
Act of 1933 and the Securities and 
Exchange Act of 1934. 

x * Ox 


That— 

When the National Labor Relations 
Board was called upon by the Re- 
lief Administration to rule whether 
the coal striké was justified, it po- 
litely refused to commit itself, thus 
leaving to relief officials the re- 
sponsibility fdr extending or with- 


holding sustenance to striking 
miners. 

«<= 
That— 


Government attorneys have about 
given up hope of saving the Bank- 
head cotton control plan. If it 
passes away &s illegal, then the 
Guffey coal the to- 
bacco control tax and the potato 
tax would probably face the same 
fate. Some officials privately say 
that few tears would be shed at the 


AAA over such an outcome. 
a mK »* 


control law, 


That— 


As a result of the shift in work- 





relief policies, one little known but 
potentially important angle has 
developed; namely, that Dr. Rex- 
ford Guy Tugwell is having ‘more 
success than Harold Ickes in ob- 
taining White House approval of 
money to spend from the four bil- 
lion work-relief fund. Dr. Tugwell 
has a housing scheme that is a 
rival to that of Mr. Ickes. Instead 
of clearing slums he wants to build 
communities for workers bordering 
big cities. 


That— 

Community cooperative enterprises 
developed “in connection with the 
have 
au- 


Tennessee Valley program 

been successful but Federal 
thorities have soft-pedaled pub- 
licity on the projects because they 
fear criticism of the undertaking. 

* & 8 
. 

That— 

Investment in Government bonds 
of about $100,000,000 in postal sav- 
ings funds has been delayed be- 
cause of the feeling on the part of 
Treasury officials that use 
might be interpreted as an effort 
on the part of the Government to 
the market. Denial is 


its 


support 
made in certain quarters that of- 
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ficial support was given during the 
recent sinking spell in Federal se- 
curities. 


That— 

Officials of the WPA have been 
flooded with letters of protest from 
Northern Congressmen complain- 
ing that the South is being per- 
mitted to develop better quality 
work projects because of its lower 
wage scales. They ask that pro- 
portionately larger allotments be 
made for the North to take care of 
the difference in wage levels. 

: *£ @ 


That— 

The CCC program has developed 
one aspect not contemplated when 
it was organized and about which 
little has been said publicly. It 
has offered educators an oppor- 
tunity to test out adult education 
projects on an unprecedented scale 
and valuable information already 
has been obtained. 

s * * 


That— 

NRA executives left in charge of 
the remnants of that organization 
were unable to convince the White 
ré- 


House that need existed for 


viving some form of codes when 


Congress comes back and that as 
a result the executive staff is dis- 
integrating. 


That— 
The neutrality legislation enacted 
by the last Congress is more of a 
compromise between “isolationists” 
and the “cooperatists” than came 
to the surface at that time. This 
is especially true, several high of- 
ficials say, of the section which 
provides that “The President may, 
from time to time by proclamation, 
extend such embargo upon the ex- 
port of arms, ammunition, or im- 
plements of war to other states as 
and when they become involved in 
such war.” The original embargo 
is mandatory. 

* Ok Ok 
That— 
The Federal Office of Education, 
originally stymied in its attempt to 
administer the bulk of educational 
activities under the Government’s 
needy youth program, probably 
will find the tables turned in a 
short time and be asked to take 
an active hand in view of the fact 
that plans are being shaped to 
give educational projects more 
importance than under the orig- 
inal plans 
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State when the first State already forbids saie 
of goods made in its own prisons 
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Lobby Investigation Speeds Up 

Forward with renewed vigor goes the nation- 
wide search for significant facts on the famous 
utility lobby which sought to defeat the Holding 
Company Act last Spring and Summer. 

Searchers are two Congressional committees, 
one for the Senate and one for the House. 

Senate Committee Chairman Black, announc- 
ing that the cost of the lobby appears from find- 
ings to date to have approximated 5 million 
dollars, sends out to all utility companies a 35- 
point questionnaire. It aims to uncover all the 
ramifications of lobby influence, extending pos- 
sibly through banks, insurance companies, the 
press, radio and social contacts. 

Direct defiance meets committee agents ask- 
ing for the records of the American Federation 
of Investors, its chairman, Dr. Hugh Magill, re- 
fusing to give access to its papers. Says he of 
the search: “It amounts to Government espion- 
age and would be a direct intimidation of busi- 
ness.” 

x * x 


Two Warnings to the Nation 

Two lurid warnings addressed to the nation 
by public leaders: 

From General Hugh S. Johnson, retiring Works 
Progress Director at New York City: “The unem- 
ployment situation is a neat little powder mine 
with the fuse lighted. To shut off relief at this 


time would mean riot, rebellion or revolution 
within two weeks.” 

From Lewis Douglas, former Director of the 
Budget: “Government spending is paving the 


way for a credit inflation that will blow the top 
off the world when it collapses.” 

Two offsetting facts reported last week: 

1—A 2 per cent drop in unemployment from 
July to August 

2.—Income tax collections for September 41 


Underwood & Underwood 


INDUSTRIAL CONTACT MAN 
| Major George L. Berry, labor leader and Ad- 
| ministration executive, assumes the post of | 
| “Co-ordinator for Industrial Cooperation,” to | 
| which he has just been named by the 
| President, 





per cent above those of a year ago, with indus- 
trial profits holding out the promise of still 
higher tax proceeds for 1936. 

» 7” - 


Work Relief ‘Ready to Go’ 


With allocation of the last dollar in the four- 
billion work relief fund completed, the race is 
on to transfer all employable persons from the 
dole to jobs by November 1. 

Rate of transfer necessary is 50,000 each day. 

Progress to date has followed a snail-like pace 
except in New York City under retiring Works 
Progress Director Hugh S. Johnson. Retarding 
even his vigorous efforts has been a passive 
strike by labor unions against payment of less 
than prevailing wages—a ‘trike now called off 
as Director Jchnson agrees to pay at union 
hourly wages, keeping weekly wages to the neces- 
Sary limit by cutting hours. 

Forecasts General Johnson: “Not 20 per cent 
of all employables can be put to work by Novem- 
ber 20. Solution of the difficulty is a public works 
program, payment of a dole and reduction of 
hours in private industry to take up unemploy- 
ment.” 

* -%K x 


Billions for Gold-Clause Bonds 


The Treasury offers to pay out 8 billion dollars 
in cold cash by January 1 to holders of its gold- 
clause bonds. 

The offer is made in conformity with a recently 
enacted measure which outlaws after January 
1 all suits for payment of such bonds in old 169- 
cent dollars 

But the Treasury expects no rush for the 
money, the total amount of which exceeds cash 
on hand several times over. Reasons are, first, 
that these bonds are selling above their par on 
the open market and, second, if they should fall 
below par, the Reserve Banks could be required 
to purchase all offered up to a total of 3 billion 
dollars. 

~ * 


~ 
Advice From the Clergy 

To selected members of the clergy go letters 
from the President asking their views of the 
Administration’s social security program and in- 
viting suggestions on how the Government may 
better serve the people. 

Replies are varied, generally approving aid to 
the unfortunate. Otherwise they reflect popular 
views of the New Deal, ranging from the enthu- 
siastically favorable to the bitterly hostile. 
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A LOOK AHEAD 











(Continued from Page 1.] 


asked to tell the President what 
ought to be done, to give counsel 
and advice—this is the sublimest 
flattery ever conceived on White 
House stationery. 


There is a naive silence about 
these letters hereabouts. Can’t 
the President even write letters to 
find out what’s going on? 
7 w= = 


Especially does it 


POLITICS IN seem mysterious 
LETTERS TO that Mr. Roosevelt 
THE CLERGY asks clergymen 


when the newspa- 
papers are full of statements about 
conditions from sources of all 
kinds which make a business of 
surveying economic conditions 
from week to week. 


But the incident itself is only 

of passing significance as re- 
vealing the minute care with 
which Democratic strategy is 
worked out nowadays. As for the 
Republicans, if they dare do any- 
thing to defend their point of 
view, if they dare to gather any 
money with which to pay postage 
on their own efforts to persuade 
their fellow-citizens that maybe 
the Administration in Washington 
is wrong in its conduct of various 
public policies, then the heavy 
hand of an investigating commit- 
tee will be brought down upon 
their presumably evil heads. 


Thus Mr. Farley himself an- 
nounced publicly in ominous 
words that there must be an in- 
vestigation at once of Republican 
contributions. 
* = 
For an  adminis- 
CRACK-DOWN tration which has 
THREATS FOR $4,800,000,000 at its 
REPUBLICANS disposal with which 
to influence politi- 
cal leaders and gather in votes in 
pivotal States, it seems strange 
that the Democratic national chair- 
man should begrudge his oppo- 
nents the gathering of a few paltry 
millions. 


Isn’t the expenditure of said 

millions a good way to redis- 
tribute some of the Republican 
wealth and to get some of it for 
the postal revenues? Certainly the 
Democrats who run the Govern- 
ment do not pay much postage as 
they have the franking privilege 
for all departments of the Gov- 
ernment including the White 
House itself. 


Surely the campaign has be- 

gun. And meanwhile “breath- 
ing spell” is still on externally so 
far as drafting new legislation, 
though the government depart- 
ments are getting busier and bus- 
ier each day putting into effect 
some of the far-reaching laws 
passed at the last session of Con- 


gress. 
Davin LAWRENCE. 








Nation-wide Survey 


Of Price of Food 


President Authorizes $75,000 


For FTC Investigation 


Agents of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission will soon begin their na- 
tion-wide investigation of food 
prices. 

Although funds for the investiga- 
tion were contained in the third de- 
ficiency appropriation which was 
successfully filibustered by the late 
Senator Long, (Dem.) of La., Presi- 
dent Roosevelt revealed just before 
he left on his “grand*tour” that he 
had authorized the Federal Trade 
Commission to use $75,000 of its reg- 
ular funds for the investigation of 
the spread of food prices between 
the agricultural producer and the 
consumer. 

Detroit, the scene of many of the 
larger consumer’s meat strikes, will 
be one of the more important fields 
to be covered by the FTC investi- 
gators. 

Although the title of the resolu- 
tion indicates that the investigation 
is supposed to be primarily con- 
cerned with agricultural income, 
Senate and House advocates have 
stated on numerous occasions that 
the investigation will check in de- 
tail on profits realized after the 
commodities leave the producers’ 
hands. 

Meanwhile, retail food prices un- 
disturbed by the forthcoming in- 
vestigation continue their upward 
climb. Last week the Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics reported retail prices 
had increased seven-tenths of 1 per 
cent for the two weeks period ended 
Sept. 10. Food prices in general, ac- 
cording to Commissioner Lubin of 
the BLS, are now at the level of 
April 15, 1931. 





PRIMING THE PUMP: IS THE END NOW IN SIGHT? 





UMP PRIMING—sold to President 

Roosevelt by John Maynard 
Keynes, British economist—served 
for two years with NRA and AAA 
as one of the triple pillars of New 
Deal economic planning. 

NRA codes were killed by the Su- 
preme Court last May 27. AAA con- 
tinues to function through its farm 
control programs. Now pump prim- 
ing faces the fate of NRA codes as 
Mr. Roosevelt relegates its policies to 
the background. 

What the public sees’ as a clash 
between Harold Ickes, PWA admin- 
istrator and pump primer, and 
Harry Hopkins, relief administrator, 
is regarded by them as a clash be- 
tween basic policies. 

HOW THE MONEY GOES 

The result of the clash is told in 
figures. Four billion dollars were 
available for use. Congress said how 
some of the money should be used. 
Of the remainder: 

Pump Primer Ickes gets 
000,000. 

Relief Worker Hopkins gets about 
$2,000,000,000. 

On that basis, spending for re- 
lief work gets ten times the amount 
set aside for pump priming. 

To ease the tension caused by rec- 
ognition of Mr. Hopkins as the prin- 
cipal spender, the President is tak- 
ing both Mr. Hopkins and Mr. Ickes 
on his western trip. By the time 
they get back, the official expecta- 
tion is that adjustments made nec- 
essary by the shifts will have been 
made. 


$200,- 


What is involved in the shift tak- | 


ing place? 








Results of the Hopkins-Ickes Clash Over Relief Policies 
How the $4,000,000,000 Is Apportioned 


The issue goes back to the early 
New Deal days. It is: 

Should Federal spending be con- 
centrated on large-scale projects 
such as housing, dam _ building, 
grade crossing elimination, con- 
struction of public buildings, where 
the money will be used primarily to 
stimulate activity in the private 
building industry and only indi- 
rectly will provide jobs for persons 
on relief? 

Or: 

Should Federal spending be con- 
fined largely to create direct jobs 
for individuals now getting a dole— 
spreading this money so that it will 
give the largest number of direct 
jobs? 


“PRIMING” OR RELIEF 

The first is Mr. Ickes’ “pump 
priming” program. Congress sup- 
plied $3,800,000,000 for this plan in 
appropriations during 1933 and 
1934. But the Government has had 
difficulty spending this money. 
Opponents of the program con- 
tended that the spending that was 
done had little effect on private in- 
dustry and did not give jobs for 
the nation’s idie. Proponents of 
the program contended that the 
money made available was only 
about a third as much as was 
needed. 

The second is Mr. Hopkins’ “work 








relief” program. Dr. Rexford Guy 
Tugwell has described it as the 
“third economy.” Under the third 
economy the Federal Government 
assumes responsibility for giving 
work to those unable to obtain jobs 
in private industry. 

The distinction between the two 
plans that caused Mr. Roosevelt to 
shift from pump priming to a “third 
economy” is shown in figures. 

President Rooseveit told the coun- 
try that 3,500,000 jobs would be cre- 
ated with four billion dollars. That 
left about $1,143 to spend on each 
job. 

Official figures show that of pump 
priming enterprises, housing in- 
volves an outlay of $4,883 per job 
per year. Projects in which the 
Federal Government advances 45 
per cent of the cost and local gov- 
ernments provide 55 per cent, still 
leave a cost of $1,326 per job. 


FOR PUBLIC ROADS 

Money spent on public roads calls 
for an outlay of $1,400 per job, and 
money for flood control and naviga- 
tion improvements runs to $1,485 
per job. When those factors are 
taken into consideration there re- 
mains less than an average of $1,- 
143 for the bulk of the work relief 
jobs promised by the President. 

Although ruled out by the Presi- 





dent on a cost basis, the pump 


primers are fighting on. 


They argue: 

1, That on public works the peo- 
ple get more for their money. In- 
stead of projects of questionable 
value, such as those growing out of 
$782 jobs that involve few materials, 
the public gets buildings, dams, slum 
clearance, flood control and other 
lasting improvements. 

2. That on public works, taxpayers 
stand to get back a large percentage 
of their expenditures. The Federal 








Government advances less than half 
of the cost, and is to be reimbursed, 
with interest, for the remainder. 

3. That through public works, the 
private building industry, stagnating 
during a depression, is given a stim- 
ulus and thereby has wide ramifi- 
cations through all of industry. 

In between Relief Worker Hop- 
kins and Pump Primer Ickes stands 
Dr. Tugwell, with a plan of his own. 
His is neither pump priming nor 
work relief, but a combination of 
the two. 

Dr. Tugwell has three programs 
under way, for which he is seeking 
a total of $225,000,000 to spend dur- 
ing the present fiscal year. Those 
programs are as follows: 

1. Retirement of poor farming 


lands from use, and the transplant- 
ing of families on the poor land to 
better land. Activity is geared low 
in this field because of legal diffi- 
culties and high relative cost. About 
50,000 families may be moved in the 
months ahead. 

2. Helping of farmers now on 




















Superb food. See your Travel Agent. 
TAKE YOUR CAR ABROAD WITH YOU 


@ World's largest and 
fastest ship. For England 
and France. First, Tourist, and Third. 


Other Sailings: CHAMPLAIN, Nov. 9; LAFAYETTE, Nov. 2; ILE DE FRANCE, Oct. 19 


Trench Line 


F. MH. Merphy—Genera!l Agent 


924 Fifteenth St., N. W. 
Tel. Met. 1440 
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LATHER WITH INGRAM'S SHAVING 





CREAM AND WAKE UP TO COOL SHAVED 
INGRAM'S TAMES THE BEARD; 
TONES THE SKIN; ENDS RAWNESS. 
CHOICE OF TUBE OR JAR. 


INGRAM ’'S 


SHAVING CREAM 


TUBE OR JAR 
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NAILING OUR FLAG TO THE MASTHEAD 
—In the largest single self-contained meter car factery in the werld, theusands of veteran 
Buick workmen have focused for twe years on perfecting four new series of phenomenal 
axtomobiles, and now they offer these to the public in full confidence that they dramatically 

Bt awrify the traditional Buick pledge: ‘‘When better automobiles are built, Buick will build them: 


Buick Century 
2’ wheelbase 


35 to $1135. 5. passenger sedar 


All prices quoted in this advertisement are list prices 
at Flint, Michigan subject to change without notice. 
Standard and special accessory groups on all models 
at extra cost. Convenient GMAC time payment plan, 





ONE LOOK AT THESE PHENOMENAL FOUR :«» YOU LL SAY 


‘ies years ago Bu 
sights on 1936. 

It coolly set its aim on bringing to market for that 
year a line of motor cars that would startle the world. 


It purposed to do that, not by freak or superficial 
design, not by skimping quality to make a price, 
but by sheer merit as expressed in automobile 


beauty, value, ability. 


It submits to you now the eminently satisfying 
results of that fruitful two years of concentrated 


endeavor. 


Here are four separate series of sensational new 
Buick cars — cars called phenomenal by experts in 


the trade who previewed them. 


Each is a feast to the eye schooled in mature 


modern styling, as you can see. 


Each has under the smooth flowing planes and 
surfaces of its smart exterior, the solid, tough, dur- 
able, beautifully engineered chassis that underwrites 


Buick dependability. 


And each offers you from the stepped-up power 
of its big thrifty valve-in-head eight-cylinder 
engine such safe, thrilling performance as you 


have never known. 


ick deliberately leveled its 


of small cars. 


These cars are big cars every one—built to almost 
lavish dimensions of body room and head clear- 
ance — yet they handle with the fingertip lightness 


They are literally breath-taking in power and 
speed and take-off, yet under their new tiptoe 
hydraulics and easy-steering knee-action they are 
almost as manageable as a telephone. 


They are thewed and sinewed by that quality 
which springs from Buick’s third of a century of 
manufacturing experience, advantaged by 
$14,500,000 worth of new tools, dies and factory 
re-equipment devised for these cars alone. 





FIRST OF THE GENERAL MOTORS CARS 


ENGINE, WITH PO 


BUICKS THE BUY! 


These things are so true and so obvious that every- 
where you will soon hear the motor-wise saying, 
**‘BUICK’S THE BUY!”’ 





YOU CAN AFFORD THE NEW BUICK 


Down payments start at $388 or less anywhere in America 


All Buick prices include safety glass throughout as standard equipment 
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TURRET TOP BODY BY F 
WITH YEAR-AHEAD 5 











‘BUICK DEALERS EVERYWHERE 





SEE THE ONE 


NEAREST 


YOU.” 
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How Executive Orders 


Are to Be Publicized 


Plans for a Federal Gazette. to 
Reveal the President’s Commands 


F IT HADN’T BEEN for Huey Long the nation 
would be welcoming just about now the 
birth of a new Government publication to which 
the White House is an important contributor. 
That doesn’t perhaps sound exciting when we 
consider the output of the Government Printing 
Office, but behind this new official journal— 
which came perilously near touching on the field 
of journalism—there is quite a story. 

The last Congress, having become considerably 
excited over the fact that a certain Executive 
Order hadn’t been read by parties who ought 
to have read it and, as the bills say, for other 
purposes, decided to create a Federal Gazette 
wherein such and other important public docu- 
ments should appear in print where all might 
see. But, because of Huey Long’s filibuster, the 
deficiency bill which would have appropriated 
the funds never was passed. 


ONE AVAILABLE LIST 

So the appearance of the Federal register has 
been delayed and the Executive Orders which 
have appeared during this administration in such 
rapid succession—past the 1,600 mark at this 
writing—will still have to be scanned at the 
Government Information Service where a com- 
plete file, one of the accomplishments of this 
effective institution, exists, alphabetically and 
numerically indexed. 

Just what an Executive Order is, is a little hard 
to say. No definition of the document seems to 
exist, either in the Constitution or from the pen 
of any great legal authority. Essentially it is 
the order from a superior, in this case the Presi- 
dent, to an inferior; that is, to any Government 
employe or agency over whom he has jurisdiction 
either by the powers inherent in his office or be- 
cause of powers delegated to him by Congress. 

Into the latter category fall most of the orders 
issued during the present administration and 
also those issued by President Wilson under his 





—Wide World 


FOR THE SAKE OF YOUTH 


Intensely interested in the activities of the 
National Youth Administration are Josephine 
Roche (left), Assistant Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, and John W. Studebaker, Commissioner 
of Education, both of whom call upon the 
President to discuss the needs of youth. 








Jesse Jones 


Farewell to Washington—for a while. 


James A. Farley 


Daniel C. Roper 
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The President 


THE EXECUTIVE BEGINS HIS VACATION TOUR 


President Roosevelt is escorted to the train by Administration Leaders as he denarts for the West. 


—Wide World 
Cordell Hull 


Smiling 


with the President are Chairman Jones of the RFC, Postmaster General Farley, Secretary of Commerce Roper, and Secretary of State Hull. 





























war-time powers and President Lincoln under 
his. 

Before Lincoln the history of the Executive 
Order is hazy. In the archives of the State De- 
partment is a complete file of the original orders 
going back to 1862. There are records of other 
orders as early as 1842. Perhaps before that time 
they weren’t in vogue. 

The heavy crop issued by President Roosevelt 
is due in part to the NRA codes and now to the 
WPA which sent the total ahead by some 400 in 
the space of a few weeks. 

One thing that gave impetus to the printing 
of the Federal register, or the authorization for 
its printing, was the fact that Executive Orders 
containing penalties for disobedience to their 
regulations in connection with the codes were 
not immediately available to the public. They 
could be purchased from the Government 
Printing Office as long as they lasted, but few 
people knew it. 


LAWS TO BE INCLUDED 

For that reason the new act especially pro- 
vides for inclusion in the new Register of such 
documents eontaining a penalty. It «iso spe- 
cifically forbids comments and news items. 

The register will contain also copies of all 
acts of Congress, all Presidential proclama- 
tions and certain other documents of general 
interest or “legal effect.” It is to be puvlished 
under the direction of a committee headed by 
the Chief Archivist. Preliminary work is now 
being done, but publication will not begin until 
Congress meets in January and provides the 
funds. 

When the Federal register becomes a voing 
concern, the files of the originals of the Execu- 
tive Orders which have long rested in thuse quiet 
offices that look southward across the park from 
the ground floor of the State, War and Navy 
Building will be moved to their new quarters. 
Like other documents, they will be placed in the 
Archives Building, one of the recent additions 
to Constitution Avenue. 








HE PRESIDENTIAL SPECIAL, 

over the Great Divide as these 
lines are read, bears a distinguished 
list of passengers and a long one. 
But these gentlemen (and ladies) 
aren’t really half so important as 
the hitch-hikers—the nervous and 
sometimes pompous gentlemen who 
manage to wiggle in for a ride of a 
hundred miles or less. 

For they are the people who, when 
the chaff of their conversations has 
been winnowed, will give the Presi- 
dent the real “low-down” on what 
the country thinks about the New 
Deal—they are the practical poli- 
ticians. 

More than sixty names appeared 
on the official traveling list, and 
they included a number of ladies: 
Mrs. Roosevelt, who speaks at Los 
Angeles after the President’s talk in 
the Hollywood Bowl; Mrs. Key Pitt- 
man, accompanying the Senator; 
Mrs. Scheider, Mrs. Roosevelt's pri- 
vate secretary, and Miss Le Hand 
and Miss Tully, who serve the Pres- 
ident in the same capacity. 

x** 


RELIEF CHIEFS ON TRIP 


The rest were chiefly newspaper 
men, photographers and officials, 
who won’t get any farther than the 
dock when the chosen few go aboard 
the “Houston.” Among these few 
are the President’s aides, military 
and naval, and Secretary Ickes and 
Administrator Hopkins, good friends 
and frequent disputants, whom per- 
haps the President is just as well 
satisfied to keep under his eye. 

The days that preceded the pack- 
ing of fishing tackle and other im- 
pedimenta required ashore and 
afloat filled the corridors of the 
White House executive offices until 
they overflowed. Outside, autumn 
plucked politely but ineffectually at 
summer’s garment, but summer re- 
fused to move. Inside, there was 
plenty of movement. 

After breakfast on board the train 
which brought him back from Hyde 
Park, the President hardly had time 
to look around the place to see if it 
had changed before a crowd began 
to gather in his back yard, where 
the Mobilization for Human Needs 
was mobilizing. Along with it were 
the usual battery of cameras, sume 
in the arms of nimble gentle nen 
who ran up and down the curving 
stairways that lead from the high 
balcony to the south lawn >f the 
White House, some—the movies— 
mounted on a high platform. Be- 
low, a group of upturned faces. 

~*t 


A PLEA FOR CHARITY 


The President stepped out aud 
soon his voice was echoing through 
the amplifier, somewhat gargan- 
tuan in volume, but quite natural, 
as he spoke of the need of persunal 
charity for the unfortunate. Azainst 
the white and gray of the walls, two 
spots of color shone, the original 
painting of mother and children 
symbolic of the task in hand, hang- 
ing below the microphone, and the 


The Executive Enroute 


bright hues of the flag rippling high 
above the portico. Between the two, 
the animated face of the speaker. 
(Photograph at bottom of page.) 

It was a brief talk and the Prasi- 
dent was soon at his desk to greet 
his callers; Morris Cooke, to report 
on Rural Electrification; suave, 
haired Ambassador Grew, from 
Tokio, to tell of the growing cordi- 
ality shown him at his post; Seaa- 
tor Bankhead, with a plan for stim- 
ulating cotton sales abroad through 
the Export-Import Bank, somewiiat 
moribund since dreams of Russian 
trade had faded; Leo T. Crowl2y, 
Chairman of the Board of the Fe‘l- 
eral Deposit Insurance Corporat.on. 

Lunch time at last, and Senator 
Byrd, who managed to avoid discus- 
sing his visit by slipping out the 
back way. 

Other Senators, on local work- 
relief projects; Robert Fechner, of 
the CCC; retiring Chairman Joseph 
Kennedy, of the SEC, to recommend 
his successor, young James Landis, 
whom he described as “a damned 
good man.” Recommendation 
enough, it seemed, for Mr. Landis 
got the job. 
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EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS 


Then came the little group inter- 
ested in the thorny question of the 
Youth Administration: Harry Hop- 
kins and his WPA assistant, Aubrey 
Williams, who had been accused of 
running away with the scheme; 
Federal Commissioner of Education 
Studebaker and Miss Josephine 
Roche, both anxious to keep the 
work in professional Government 
channels. 

It was a busy day 

The next was much like it, plus a 
Cabinet meeting when department 
heads got together for the first time 
in many weeks, . 

One cé6nference, significant in 
these days of war rumors but yield- 
ing no public announcement, was 
the discussion of new ships under 
the old (1933) naval program, with 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
ee 





. 






Roosevelt and the Navy experts, a 
subject so close to the President’s 
heart that he could not let it be set- 
tled without his presence. Later he 
was to assure the nation that there 
had been no change in America’s 
naval policy, that it was exactly the 
same as it had Leen for the past two 
and one-half years. 

There was another important 
caller—former Republican Gover- 
nor Winant, of New Hampshire— 
in his new capacity as head of the 
Federal Social Security Board, ask- 
ing for $100,000 to build a skeleton 
organization. \ 

That day, too, there appeared the 
first of the letters sent to clergymen 
throughout the country asking them 
to report on conditions in treir 
communities with special reference 
to the Security Act and the progress 
of work relief. 

Pro-New Deal or anti, most peo- 
ple will consider this letter as a hu- 
man document. One can imagine 
its reception in gabled manse, low- 
ly parsonage or rectory, when the 
envelope with “White House, Wash- 
ington, D. C.,” in the corner arrived. 

xk * 


REQUEST FOR ADVICE 


Churchmen, like the rest of us, 
have their political opinions, but all 
must have been a little surprised, 
and probably not a few pleasantly, 
with the surprising intimacy of this 
communication from a Chief Exec- 
utive, no matter what they may 
have thought of its purpose or in- 
spiration. 

The letter concluded: 

“May I have your counsel and 
help? I am leaving for a short va- 
cation, but I will be back in Wash- 
ington in a few weeks, and I will 
deeply appreciate your writing me. 

“Very sincerely yours, 
“FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT.” 

As informal a state document, in 
all likelihood, as ever was penned 
by a President in the course of his 
official life. 

Wednesday morning brought the 
press, and a goodly number of them 


after the Hyde Park interlude. 
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A PLEA FOR PHILANTHROPY AND CHARITY 
President Roosevelt addresses the delegates to the 1935 Conference on 
Mobilization for Human Needs from the back porch of the Executive 

Mansion, 
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While they had assembled, front- 
rankers post-mortemed over the 
baseball game played by their mem- 
bers which the President had seen 
the previous week. 

As usual when he has been away, 
he had a word or two of greeting 
before business began. He noted 
that quite a number were going on 
the trip, predicted it would be a 
peaceful one; said he had been 
packing rods and reels; promised to 
Share any treasure he found on 
Cocos Island, one-time pirate hide- 
out. 

On Thursday powér came into 
the picture again just as Senator 
Black, head of the Senate Lobby 
Investigating Committee, sent out 
questionnaires to businesses which, 
he thought, might have had reasons 
for opposing the utilities act. There 
came Frank McNinch, Chairman of 
the Federal Power Commission, and 
his Vice Chairman, Basil Manly. 
Chairman McNinch has recently re- 
turned from Europe and he told the 
President of some of his observa- 
tions in the field of electrification 
abroad. 

Francisco Delgaoo ,Commissioner 
of the Philippine Islands, returning 
to his native land, called to say 
good-bye. Earlier the President had 
felicitated his President, Manuel 
Quezon, on his election as head of 
the new commonwealth. 
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THE EUROPEAN QUESTION 


There was Europe to talk about, 
and Undersecretary of State Phillips 
and Assistant Secretary of State 
Francis Sayre came with their chief, 
Cordell Hull.. Other officials with 
reports and information made up 
another lengthy list before there 
was time for dictation or other tasks 
to be accomplished before train time. 

Finally the hour arrived—well to- 
ward midnight—and the cavalcade 
reached the Union Station where, 
with considerable jubilation, fare- 
wells were waved and the special 
pulled out. 

On board the train as it sped to- 
ward Fremont, Nebr., the place of 
its first full stop, there was time to 
confer with some of the officials on 
board, for a number of the passen- 
gers were there for more than the 
ride. 

On Friday as the train crossed 
the Blue Grass State it struck its 
first bad going. Thomas Rhea, de- 
feated candidate for the nomination 
for Governor of Kentucky, refused 
an invitation to come aboard at 
Cincinnati. His refusal, made pub- 
lic, declared that “the doors of the 
White House had been closed to 
him” for several months. 

Governor Latffoon, who supported 
Rhea in the primaries, also declined. 

The special ducked the stations in 
the big cities whenever possible. At 
“operation stops” when engines are 
changed or ston for a drink, the va- 
grant guests filed on and off. The 
week drew to a close with the roar 
of the Pacific only one State away. 

H. R. BAUKHAGE. 
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The New No. 1 Kitchen 


Electric Gadgets Provided to Keep 
White House Dinners Warm 


JHEN THE PRESIDENT returns from his 
ocean voyage, his (and Mrs. Roosevelt’s) 
culinary troubles will be over. 

And they have had them—or would have ex- 
cept for the Rooseveltian penchant for picnick- 
ing. They have eaten on sunny verandas, in the 
upstairs studies and bedrooms or wherever they 
happen to be for the moment. While the exterior 
of the White House is achieving its usual digni- 
fied mien the nether regions are still piles of 
cement and tools while the reconstruction of the 
kitchen continues and electric light wires are in- 
spected and replaced and the “juice” is shifted 
from the ancient (direct) brand to the modern 
alternating current as befits a day and age of 
variegated vicissitudes. 

Mrs. Adams, first mistress of the White 
House, wasn’t so badly off, for she had a kitchen 
with a hearth that would roast a whole shoat 
and half a dozen turkeys without discommoding 
the cooks, Later, things became more congested 
and more than once a chill has descended over 
a State dinner as far as the food was concerned. 

That is over. In adidtion to the acquisition 
of the latest word in electric ranges, a new con- 
traption called a “thermotainer” has been in- 
stalled, which means that the waiters will take 
each disn piping hot to the table without losing 
its calories after the cook extracts it from the 
oven. 

And the President, lunching in his office, is 
in like an electric fan and further heat is pro- 
trivance, this one mounted on balloon tires and 
resplendent in aluminum. 

And if affairs of State are too serious to be 
interrupted for the moment, a cord is plugged 
in like an electric fan and further heat is pro- 
vided. Likewise salads and cold dishes may pre- 
serve their temperature in a compartment cooled 
with dry ice. 

The stationary thermotainer in the kitchen 
will hold portions for 150 guests. The ambulat- 
ing model will take care of four persons, 





—Underwood & Underwood 


MEMBER OF THE SECRETARIAT 


William D. Hassett, veteran newspaper corre- 
spondent, becomes an aid to Presidential Sec- 








retary Early. 


New Presidential Aide 


W. D. Hassett Takes Up Part of 
Burden of Executive’s Secretariat 


HEN THE NEWSPAPER MEN filed into the 
office of Presidential Secretary Stephen 





Early one day the past week, as is their custom, 
| they found in the room the tall figure of one of 
| their former colleagues, William Dean Hassett. 


Those who had watched the “paper work” pile 
up Secretary Early’s desk of late weren’t sur- 
prised that he had called for help. 

For his new assistant he chose an old friend. 
When “Steve” was covering the Navy Depart- 
ment and incidentally striking up a warm 
friendship for the then young Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy back in pre-war days, “Bill” 
Hassett was buttonholing celebrities a few paces 
down the corridor of the State, War and Navy 
Department as they called on Secretary William 
Jennings Bryan. Both were on the staff of the 
Asociated Press. 


LONG EXPERIENCE ABROAD 

Both have had a variety of newspaper experi- 
ence since, Mr. Hassett serving various weli- 
known journals and doing a tour of duty ebroad 
as London correspondent and in Ireland in 
Erin’s stormy @ays while the Dail Eirann was 
still an invisible and forbidden parliament. 
There he trod ancestral sod from which he was 
removed by only a few Yankee generations. 

The document in Mr. Hassett’s hand in the 
photograph may be an important statement for 
the press. It may, on the other hand, be a copy 
of “Tam O’Shanter,” though that is unlikely, for 
he knows the piece by heart, as he ¢coes the 
ballads of many of the poets of the British Isles. 
His quotations from Ingoldsby are a tradition. 

With the President en voyage, with Secretaries 
Early and McIntyre along with him and Secre- 
tary Howe still confined to his quarters in the 
Naval Hospital, Mr. Hassett will have to fiad 
answers for the questions, wise and otherwise, 
which imaginative editors concoct and tor which 
all good reporters are supposed to find the 
answers. Since he has had to ask plenty of them 
himself in his career from the days of Taft to 
| de Valera, he probably will be sympathetic, if not 
' omniscient, in the performance of his duties. 
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WHAT THE STATES ARE 








The Sales Tax Question—Age Pensions 


Studied in Texas and Ohio 





MIDGETS, taxies, chits, molecule 

money, jiggers—a few of the 
coinages for the American lexicon of 
colloquialisms which the sales tax 
period of American history is con- 
tributing. For by these terms, citi- 
zens of a number of States have 
come to refer to the tokens by which 
they are compelled to pay the levies 
against purchases great and small 
at their retail stores. 

And speaking of the tokens, it is 
interesting to note the growing use 
ot the sales tax as a revenue pro- 
ducer, as reported by the Council 
of State Governments, Henry W. 
Toll, executive director. Twenty- 
three of the 48 States now have the 
general sales tax, with other States 
seriously considering the adoption 
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—Photos, courtesy Council 
of State Governments 


TAX TOKENS OF 
FIVE STATES 


Milk Bottle Tops in Missouri, paper 
and metal discs in Washington, and 
aluminum tokens in Colorado, I[lli- 
nois and New Mexico—more than 
100,000,000 of thein—are the answers 
of five States to fractional sales 
tares. Tokens, as shown, are actual 
size, 


of this comparatively new method 
of garnering revenues. 

Five States are using the token 
method of collection, and in the past 
few weeks have issued more than 
110,000,000 of the squares or discs, 
of one and two mill value. In Mis- 
souri, 52,000,000 “milk bottle tops” 
have been issued. Washington, 
which has both paper and metal 
discs, has put into circulation 23,- 
600,000. Colorado, New Mexico, and 
Illinois, all of which have aluminum 
tokens, have recently issued: 5,400,- 
000; 2,500,000; and 25,000,000, respec; 
tively. 

Since the five states have a com- 
bined population of 14,000,000 peo- 
ple, this would make a per capita 
distribution of tokens of about 8. 

Mr. Toll says that the United 
States Treasury has taken the posi- 
tion that the tokens are money, and 
therefore that the states are in- 
fringing on the constitutional mo- 
nopoly of the Federai Government 
co coin money. 

The research staff of the Council 
of State Governments is making a 
study to determine whether it would 
be better to have the Federal Gov- 
ernment coin all the tokens, or have 
the States get together and co-oper- 
ate in developing as uniform sys- 
tem as is practicable 

x* 


SESSION AFTER SESSION 
EGISLATIVE sessions seem to be 


proverbially with the American | 


people at some place or other. As 
the Wisconsin legislators drove 
their record-breaking sessions to a 
close, the special convocation of 
Texas lawmakers got down to real 
business. 

At Madison, the legislature, after 
meeting continuously since Janu- 
ary, was finally able to push busi- 
ness through to the finish stage. 
Serious controversy over measures 
marked the closing days. The week 
opened with some 40 bills on the 
calendar before adjournment could 
be reached. But the chain store 
tax measure and the old-age. pen- 
sion bills encountered the most seri- 
ous difficulties. 

Among the enacted bills which 
Governor La Follette found on his 


desk at the close of the session was | into effect. 


DOING 


one which would impose a 30-day | 


jail term on any persor found guilty 
of drunken driving. Another would 
attempt to attract good football ma- 
terial to Wisconsin by allowing each 
legislator to give a scholarship to 
one out-of-state student annually. 

Down in Austin, the Texas legis- 
lature, meeting in special sessiun. 
has settled down to the threefold 
task confronting it. This embraces 
the enactment of legislation to care 
for liquor control, old-age pensions, 
and taxes. 

Committee hearings have beguil 
on all three subjects. and -he pe- 
riod of hammering out measures 
for presentation to the respective 
houses is under way. One liquur 
control bill has been introduced in 
the Senate, while there are three 
pending in the House. As far as 
taxes are concerned, proposals for 
establishing nearly every variety of 
levy have been thrown into the leg- 
islative hopper. 

x** 

NO OFFICES FOR WOMEN 

A COMPARATIVELY small num- 
7 ber of Oklahoma citizens went 
to the polls, on Seps. 24, to vote on 
six new amendments to the state 
Constitution referred by the last 
legislature. Two out of the six meas- 
ures were approved. 

One of the questions harked back 
to an old question—women’s rights. 
The Constitution bars women from 
holding major state offices. The 
amendment before the voters on 
Tuesday would have removed this 
barrier. But the pecple of Oklaho- 
ma voted it down. 

x*ere 

TAX “REPEAL” MOVEMENT 

‘NEW “REPEAL” GROUP has 

sprung up. But this time it is 
tax repeal which is the aim, and 
especially the sales tax. New Jersey 
for the moment holds the spotlight 
as arguments pro and con rage over 
the levy placed on retail purchases 
by the last Icgislature. The recent 


| special primary in the State is in- 


terpreted as showing strong repeal 
sentiment. 

On Sept. 23, Republican Governor 
Harold G. Hoffman had a suggestion 
on the matter. He proposed a four- 
month moratorium on collection, 
while maintaining the law on the 
statute books and keeping the ad- 
ministrative machinery intact. A 
special session of the Legislature 
would be called to put the program 
Meanwhile, a committee 


| 





would be appointed to search for 
funds for emergency relief which 
were to have been provided by the 
sales levy. 

Meanwhile, out in Indiana people 
are asking for the sales tax. With 








sion of the legislature, a group of 
retail merchants, who claimed they 
were supported by farmers, de- 


manded of officials the enactment | 
| TAX REDUCTIONS SOUGHT 


| of a two per cent retail sales tax 


for the State. They claim that such 


around $20,000,000 a year and shift 

some of the burden from the pres- 

ent gross income tax base. 
x~*e* 


Citizens of New Hampshire have 


est tax burden in the history of the 
State. The rate just put inte -ffece 
strikes an average of $31.70 for 1935, 
according to the Tax Commission, 
whereas it was $28.60 in 1934. The 
highest level previous to the pres- 


prospects growing for a special ses- | a tax would raise a revenue of | just had placed on them the heavi- | ent was $29 in 1931 














STOP...LOOK!..and READ 
THE NEWS OF THE CENTURY 


The 
20 Century Limited 
now speeds between 


NEW YORK 
and CHICAGO 


IN ONLY 


1672 HOURS 


ve 
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hwentielh Century Limited 


Westhound: 









Lv. NEWYORK ... 5:30 P.M. 
Lv. BOSTON | coe ees SOR M aan Ped A Ge ; 

f o r. CHI see.8 @e 9:00 A.M. ¢ following trains also offer faster service: 
New York and Chicago move Sesion The COMMODORE VANDERBILT 
closer together! Once again the A Conk soe. Be en Eastbound running time cut to 17 hours, 
flashing speed and tremendous Ar.BOSTON ..... . 11:30A.M. 25 minutes. A saving of 15 minutes. 


From New York 4:05 p.m. Ar. Chicago 10:00a.m. 
From Chicago 2:45 p.m. Ar. New York 9:10p.m. 


THE WOLVERINE 
via Michigan Central 
Will arrive at and depart from Le Salle 
Street Station, the only terminal on the Loop 
(instead of Central Station), Schedule quickened 
20 minutes both ways. 





power of the world-famous 
leader of trains—the 20th Century 
Limited—narrows the gap between 
America’s largest cities! It now speeds 
in 164% hours between Grand Central 
Terminal in New York and La Salle 
Street Station in Chicago—with 9 a.m. 
arrival in both cities! 


NEW YORK CENTRAL 


The Water Level Route... You Can Sleep 


The Century's increased speed gives 
you an extra half hour in both 
New York and Cuicago before your 
departure—30 minutes more in which 
to complete your business with ease. 
Here, indeed, is rapid travel — 
Rapid Travel You Can Trust! 


From New York 5:35 p.m. Arrive Chicago 12:00 nooa 
From Chicago 1:00 p.m. — Arrive New York 8:20 a, m. 


Six other fast trains on a slightly longer schedule 


SYSTEM 


Protected by Automatic Blectric 
Train Stop 


—— 
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Sir MALCOLM 
CAMPBELL—who beat 
his own world’s au- 
tomobile speed rec- 
ord by driving his 
**Bluebird”’ 
301 miles an hour— 


famous 


over 5 miles a minute. 


.. tor better taste 


. 


© 1935, 
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Liccett & Mytrs Tosacco Co, 


ileus 


.. for mildness 





SIR MALCOLM CAMPBELL 
—not given much to talking—but strong 
on performance. Like most men he 
smokes cigarettes—we don’t know what 
brand—but we do know he is one of the 
world’s outstanding sportsmen. 


AND CHESTERFIELDS— 

In the cigarette world, 
Chesterfields are outstanding 
for mildness— outstanding for 
better taste. 

They too are willing to let the 
record do the talking. 
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Democrats Unmask 


Heavy Artillery 


Mr. Farley Leads Attack on the 
GOP; Hugh Johnson Prophetic 


ith THE PRESIDENT speeding westward 0” 

what has been officially represented as a@ 
recreational jaunt rather than a political recon- 
noitering trip, Democratic Chairman James A. 
Farley held the fort and pulled the lanyards for 
the heaviest Democratic artillery assaults of last 
week. ‘ 

In his main barrage, at a party rally attended 
by 6,000 at Binghamton, N. Y., he raked the op- 
position front with a heavy shower of oratorical 
shrapnel directed~at-—“sinister intorests.” 
‘preachers of peril” and 
sniping from ambush.” 

Pouring out his first fire against those who 
charge the Democratic party has broken its 
1932 platform pledges, Chairman Farley de- 
clared: 

“At the famous 100-day session of Congress 
every plank of the platform was written into 
legislation. Never had a party so faithfully ful- 
filled its promises as did the Democratic party 
in 1933.” 


SECURITY OF BASIC LAW 

Shooting next at “the ones who have set them- 
selves up as saviors of the Constitution which 
nobody has dreamed of attacking,” he assured 
that in the Constitution “there will be no 
change unless the people themselves demand a 
change.” 

Then ab-ing at those who have “adopied as 
their battle cry the word ‘extravagance, ’ Chair- 
man Farley fired on them as “the wrecking crew 
who crippled our industries and loaded upon us 
a great army of unemployed.” 

“These sinister interests,” he said, “have 
boasted the accumulation of the largest cam- 
paign fund in the history of American politics 
to throw into the present and coming campaigns. 
It is announced from Washington that the Re- 
publican National Committee has organized a 
private corporation to gather this huge fund and 
hopes that by this device, the names of con- 
tributors may be concealed. We demand that both 
the State Legislatures and the Congress take im- 
mediate steps to make any amendment of the 
laws necessary to prevent the secret collection 
of a vast fund to influence the elections.” 

In his role as State Democratic chairman as 
well as national chairman, he characterized the 
New York campaign, where Republicans are try- 
ing to force a fight on the New Deal, as “a 
purely local election.” State issues were dis- 
cussed at the Binghamton meeting by Governor 
Herbert H. Lehman, and resolutions indorsing the 
President and the Governor were adopted. 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL ISSUE 


In a second speech, at the National Associa- 
tion of Postmasters’ convention in Chicago, 
Chairman Farley branded the constitutional 
issue raised by the Administration’s foes as “just 
plain politics.” He cited figures of improving 
business to support his contention that the New 
Deal had dealt the depression its knockout blow, 
entitling this Administration to be regarded “as 
one of the greatest, most constructive and most 
successful administrations in our history.” 

“We postmasters must be great believers in 
organization,” he declared, reminding his hearers 
that most of them had received appointment at 
the hands of President Roosevelt, under whose 
“capable leadership” they should be proud to 
serve. 

To newspaper interviewers at Chicago, Mr. 
Farley reiterated his prophecy that the President 
next year would carry both Pennsylvania and 
Rhode Island, the recent adverse Rhode Island 
result having been scored, he said, in merely a 
“local election.” 

Meanwhile, to supplement reports from polit.- 
cal observers, upon which Democratic headquar- 
ters have been basing optimistic election fore- 
casts, President Roosevelt last week dispatch-d 
to clergymen in various localities letters requesi- 
ing them to write to him about conditions in 
their respective communities, wfth their opinions 
as to Government policies—especially the social! 
security and work-relief programs. This invita- 
tion prompted many clergymen to give their 
views in newspaper interviews, and some in their 
pulpit discourses yesterday. 


A PROPHET OF WOE 


Most sensational utterance of the week on tne 
relief problem was the warning by Gen. Hugh S. 
Johnson in a New York speech that “riot, rebel- 
lion or revolution in two weeks’ time” would be 
the inevitable result of cutting off relief. Upo1i 
quitting his present post as New York WPA ‘i- 
rector, General Johnson plans to go on tie 
Stump soon as a “friendly critic” of the New 
Deal. 

Republican attack on the potato control ill 
(See Column 4) drew satirical retort last week 
from Charles Michelson, ace of the Democratic 
headquarters public relations staff. 

“It just happens,” ran the Michelson state- 
ment, “that the day the potato program was 
tacked on the AAA amendments, Despot Roose- 
velt was not despoting. He was not dictating the 
legisiation in Congress. Perhaps if he had been, 
the potato amendment would not have gone 
through.” 

Mr. Michelson says the President could not 
have vetoed the potato amendment without kill- 
ing the whole bill, other parts of which he de- 
sired to approve Aliso Mr. Michelson reminds 
Republican critics that Senator Borah voted for 
the potato control measure they are criticizing. 
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Postmasters that the Constitution would no 
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MANEUVERINGS FOR THE 1936 CAMPAIGN 


Democratic and Republican leaders lay the foundations for 
their forthcoming political strategy. Left photo: Postmaster 
General James A. Farley, Chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee, is greeted by Postmaster Ernest Kruetgen (right) 
in Chicago where Mr. Farley told the National Association of 
t form the major issue of the ’36 campaign. Center photo: Members of the Executive Commitiee of the 
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Republican party meet in Washington to make preliminary plans. Front row, left to right: Mrs. Manley M. Fosseen, Harrison Spangler, Mrs. 
Worthington Scranton, Henry P. Fletcher (Chairman), George F. Getz, Mrs. Bertha Bauer, and J. Henry Roraback. Right photo: The political situa- 


tion in Mississippi brings Senator Pat Harrison (left) and Senator Theodore G. Bilbo to the White House for a conference with the President. 








The ‘Two-Thirds Rule’ 
Faces a New Attack 


Democrats See an Opportunity to 
End a Cause of Party Disaster 





At THE age of 104 the venerable Democratic 
two-thirds rule may be knocked on the head 
next year. 

Chairman Farley is reported to be plotting its 
death. He tried unavailingly to have it killed in 
1932 when Mr. Roosevelt lacked a two-thirds ma- 
jority at Chicago. Now with the President’s 
unanimous renomination predicted, next year’s 
convention is considered a likely time, without 
hurting anybody’s feelings, to chuck the old rule 
that has caused the Democracy many a dead- 
lock and some disasters. 

Thus would be discarded a piece of convention 
mechanism as old as Democratic national con- 
ventions themselves, The two-thirds rule was 
forced on the party by President Andrew Jack- 
son at its first convention in 1832. “Old Hickory,” 
assured of his own overwhelming renomination, 
did not need the rule for himself. Instead he de- 
sired to demonstrate how full an indorsement he 
could muster for Martin Van Buren as his run- 
ning mate. Jackson had been stung by the re- 
fusal of the Senate to confirm “Little Van” as 
Minister to England. He wanted to show his 
party who was boss—and did. 





nderwood & Underwood 


WATCHING CAMPAIGN EXPENSES 


Representative William J. Granfield (Dem.), 

of Springfield, Mass., who is head of a Con- 

gressional Committee to investigate campaign 

expenditures, keeps a close watch on the sit- 
uation in Louisiana, 











Beneficiary of the two-thirds rule in 1832, Van 
Buren was boomeranged by it in 1844. 

The New York “Little Magician,” who duly 
succeeded his chief as president in the 1836 elec- 
tion, was howled out of the White House by the 
“singing Whigs” in the uproarious log cabin and 
hard cider campaign of 1840. 

His chances for a comeback in 1844 were good. 
He had a substantial convention majority at the 
outset. But his friends tried unavailingly to 
have the two-thirds rule waived. Lacking only 
32 votes of the requisite two-thirds, Van Buren 
was beaten by James K. Polk, who emerged as 
the first American “dark horse” nominee. 

Since that time the rule sas remained firmly 
shackled around the party’s neck. All efforts to 
strike it off have been frustrated. Hopeful con- 
vention minorities have been loath to give it up. 

It has meant a number of changes in currents 
of our history. The rule helped wreck the party 
when neither Northern nor Southern wings could 
command two-thirds of the votes in the crucial 
convention struggle of 1860 at Charleston, lead- 
ing to Lincoln’s victory and the Civil War. And 
but for the two-thirds rule, Champ Clark instead 
of Woodrow Wilson would have been the Demo- 
cratic nominee in 1912. 

Time and again the rule has prolonged conven- 
tion deadlocks, as in the Smith-McAdoo struggle 
of 1924 that lasted through 103 ballots, resulting 
in the compromise choice of John W. Davis as the 
standard-bearer. 









No Important State Jobs 
For Women in Oklahoma 


qt DOESN’T SEEM to be “in the cards” 

for Oklahoma women to hold major 
State offices. Mrs. Frank Korn, vice 
president of the State Democratic Wo- 
men’s Council, thinks cards may have 
something to do with their being denied 
the right. 

“Too many bridge-playing women not 
interested in government defeated us,” 
she said, commenting on the 135,242 to 
104,159 beating given the equal rights 
amendment in a State referendum last 
week. It was the second defeat for Okla- 
homa women on this issue in five years. 











The Louisiana Tangle 


Lieut. Gov. Noe Off Reservation— 
Official Ticket Named 


FPACTIONAL FISSURES widen in the “empire” 

of the late Senator Huey Long, to the con- 
sternation of his political heirs striving to hold 
his estate intact. 

Clear “off the reservation” is Lieut. Gov. James 
L. Noe, who gave his blood in a transfusion op- 
eration to try to save the late Senator’s life. 
For announcing his candidacy for governor ahead 
of caucus deliberations, he has been read off the 
official Long election ticket. He promises to con- 
tinue to battle his late associates, running as an 
independent and taking with him a considerable 
northern Louisiana following. 

Public Service Commissioner Wade H. Martin 
is the Long organization’s choice to fill out the 
assassinated Senator’s unexpired term, ending in 
1937, with Speaker Allen J. Ellender, of the State 
legislature, running for the full term, Judge 
Richard W. Leche, of New Orleans, for governor, 
and Ear! K. Long, brother of the late Senator, for 
lieutenant governor. The slate was announced 
after a hectic caucus lasting 24 hours. 


STATUS OF LEGISLATION 


Does defection of Lieut. Gov. Noe threaten a 
toppling of Senator Long’s “dictatorship” laws 
in Louisiana? This question was pondered in 
light of the fact that although a 4-to-3 majority 
in the State Supreme Court has upheld the 
Long legislation, now Judge John B. Fournet, 
one of the four Long jurists on the Supreme 
bench, is reported to have joined the Noe bolters. 

Fisticuffs already have featured the factional 
rift, and the lieutenant governor broke up a 
rally in his home town, Monroe, scheduled last 
week by Rev. Gerald L. K. Smith, head of the 
Long “share-our-wealth” movement. Mr. Noe 
“stole the show” from Dr. Smith by appearing 
to conduct the rally himself. 

In opposition to the Long ticket, Representa- 
tive Cleveland Dear, of the Eighth Louisiana 
Congressional District, staunch Roosevelt New 
Deal supporter, has announced his candidacy 
for governor. 

Louisiana’s January primary and special sen- 
atorial election will be the bell-wether of the 
1936 flock of primaries. Senator Long had had 
it scheduled early in order to leave him free to 
campaign afterwards in other States. 


CONGRESSIONAL PROBE 


Organized and ready to probe charges of cam- 
paign corruption is the House Campaign Ex- 
penditures Committee, headed by Representative 
William J, Granfield (Dem.), of Massachusetts, 
Asked whether an early inquiry was planned in 
Louisiana, he said the situation there had been 
discussed only “informally” at the committee’s 
organization meeting, last week, in connection 
with communications suggesting such an inves- 
tigation. 

“The committee will act in a judicial capacity 
and can act only when evidence is submitted 
that will warrant action,” Mr. Granfield ex- 
plained. 





G.O.P. Leaders Welcome 
Battle of the Spuds 


Blaine President for Passage 
of Potato Control Law 


T° HOT A POTATO for New Dealers to handle 

will be the potato control law enacted by 
the last Congress as an AAA amendment, in 
opinion of G.O.P. strategists. 

“The potato control bill, which makes it a 
crime freely to raise and sell potatoes, is causing 
a deep resentment against centralized power in 
Washington,” declares Harrison E. Spangler, 
newly appointed head of G.O.P. divisional head- 
quarters at Chicago. “The first man that they 
arrest for raising more than five bushels of pc- 
tatoes without a brain trust license will be de- 
livered from jail by his neighbors.” 

Believing they see rising unpopularity of the 
new law, Republican headquarters have put 
out a statement seeking to fix direct responsibil- 
ity for it upon the President. Its passage, ac- 
cording to the Republican contention, was due to 
® White House log-rolling deal arranged with 
supporters of both the potato bill and the Guffey 
coal bill. Only five Republican House members 
voted for potato control, it was asserted. 

In a speech last week at Darien, Conn., open- 
ing the campaign in that State, Representative 
James W. Wadsworth, of New York, lashed out 
at the whole AAA crop control policy as “a sense- 
less violation of the law of supply and demand” 
tending toward tyrannical bureaucratic dictation 
of how everybody should earn a living. Much of 
the AAA will be judicially held unconstitutional, 
he prophesied. 





Underwood & Underwood 


THE CHANCES IN THE SOUTH 
Republican possibilities below the M«son- 
Dixon line are being discussed by Henry P. 
Fletcher (left), Chairman of the Republican 
National Committee, and Judge R. B. Creager, 
of Texas, member of the executive committee, 

in Washington, 











New Deal Billions 


Congress Campaign Head Scores 
Administration Spending 


THE amount of money made available for the 

New Deal to spend is placed at a total of $30,- 
720,000,000 in a current statement issued by Rep- 
resentative Chester C. Bolton, of Ohio, chairman 
of the Republican Congressional Campaign Com- 
mittee. This total, he points out, is six billions 
greater than the aggregate required to run the 
Federal Government during the first 124 years 
of its existence, down to 1913. Also he lists con- 
tingent obligations assumed by the Government 
under the Roosevelt Administration aggregating 
$9,400,000,000, making a grand total liability of 
$40,120,000,000. The Bolton statement scores 
large increase of the Federal pay roll and crea- 
tion of more than 70 new Federal boards and 
commissions. 
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Republican Chiefs Chart 
Campaign Strategy 


Battle to Center in Agricultural 
West; AAA Policies Assailed 


*¢'DHE tide has turned, and we intend to keep 
it turning and churning.” 

Thus Chairman Henry P. Fletcher reported on 
the G. O. P. political outlook, as it was surveyed 
in the party’s first council of war for next year's 
election campaign. 

Reflecting rapid ripening of the 1936 political 
situation, the Republican high command met to 
chart grand strategy a half year ahead of the 
usual time for beginning intensive planning. 
Chairman Fletcher characterized the Republican 
National Executive Committee parleys in Wash- 
ington Wednesday as a “ratification meeting of 
what has been happening to the New Deal and a 
meeting for preparation of plans to intensify our 
activities.” 

Reports, for the most part considered encour- 
aging, were brought by committeemen from vari- 
ous battle sectors. Fund raising projects were 
considered. Issues were discussed. 


OUT TO WIN THE WEST 

But personal candidacies were not touched 
upon in the meeting, according to those present. 
Some Western committeemen, however, insisted 
the standard bearer should be picked from West 
of the Alleghanies, in recognition of the fact that 
“where the West begins” also is where the party’s 
big 1936 battle begins and is likely to be decided. 

The perplexing character of the farm problem 
and necessity of putting forth a farm policy satis- 
factory to Western agriculture received attention 
in the meeting, according to Chairman Fletcher. 
In recognition of importance of winning the 
West, divisional campaign headquarters are to 
be set up at Chicago. They will be in charge of 
Harrison E. Spangler, of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, a 
moving spirit in the Republican “grass roots” 
conference at Springfield, Ill., last June. 


MOBILIZING YOUTH 

Speaking for his section, Mr. Spangler issued 
a statement declaring the Midwest “is entitled 
to a square deal” and “will never be satisfied 
with a policy of forced scarcity ang idle acres.” 
Its “agricultural people are men, and not vas- 
sals,” he continued, who “deeply resent the at- 
tempt of this Administration to control through 
force their daily lives.” 

Importance of enlisting the younger genera- 
tion of G.O.P. vcters and encouraging their ef- 
forts was recognized by the committee in creat- 
ing a Division of Young Republican Activities. 
Already Young Republican clubs and leagues 
have been formed in many cities and counties, 
with state-wide organization in some common- 
wealths. “Highly gratified with the enthusiasm 
of these young men and women” is the commit- 
tee, according to its resolutions. 


HIT AT EXTRAVAGANCE 


“The Executive Committee,” its resolutions de- 
clare, “fully realizes that the enormous burden 
of debt and taxation which is resulting from the 
wasteful extravagance of the New Deal Adminis- 
tration will be a burden not only on the present 
generation but on generations to come. With 
such a situation, it is evident that the youth of 
the nation has a most vital interest in stopping 
the wasteful spending of the people’s savings.” 

G. O. P. chieftains discuss with assurance the 
prospect of an adequate campaign fund next 
year. To inquiry as to whether it would reach 
$2,000,000, Chairman Fletcher replied that would 
be mere “piker’s money.” Asked whether he 
could raise $4,800,000,000, he admitted, in poker 
parlance, “I can’t even call it.” There will be no 


secret funds, he promised. And campaign cash, 


will be collected and expended entirely according 
to law. These assurances apparently were given 
in reply to recent allegations by Democratic 
Chairman Farley about Republican “secret fund” 
raising. 


FULL OF FIGHTING SPIRIT 


Most of the Republican leaders came to the 
Washington conference from the ringside of the 
Louis-Baer heavyweight fight. in New York, 
where they had been guests of George F. Getz, 
of Chicago, committee treasurer. He said he 
thought some ideas on “delivering political 
blows” might be gathered there by his fellow 
committeemen “who have been soft since the 
Hoover-Roosevelt bout in November, 1932.” 

“Did you get any ideas on how to run a cam- 
paign from the fight?” Chairman Fletcher was 
asked. 

“Yes,” he replied, “I noticed that the winner 
used short, quick punches.” 

At their limbering-up session Wednesday, the 
Republican would-be champions of 1936 made 
the New Deal their punching bag for many a 
blow. The Roosevelt spending program, taxes, 
threatened NRA revival and the potato control 
bill came in for particularly severe buffeting. 


FILL VACANCIES 


Recommended for appointment to fill National! 
Committee vacancies caused by deaths of three 
and resignations of 5 State committeemen, were: 
Daniel F. Field, of Phillips, Me.; O. E. Weller, of 
Baltimore, Md.; Arthur M. Curtis, of Springfied, 
Mo.; Mrs. Charles E. Runyon of Portland, Oreg.: 
former Senator David A. Reed of Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Senator Jesse H. Metcalf, of Providence, R. L; 
Mrs. Jesse F, Cannon of Salt Lake City, Utah; 
and Edward V. Robertson, of Cody, Wyo. 

These nominations are subject to approval by 
the full National Committee at its next meeting. 
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+ + TIDE OF WORLD AFFAIRS: CAN LEAGUE KEEP PEACE? + + 


‘THE COUNCIL FACES THE ISSUE. 

—The same sun that during 
the week started drawing moisture 
from the deep mud of East Africa 
warmed blue Lake Geneva and 
bathed in glistening white a digni- 
fied structure on its shores. Within 
the building, a momentous session 
was in progress. 

The League of Nations Council, 
sitting solemn-faced around a 
horseshoe table, had received the 
report of its special committee that 
the plan for compromising the 
Italo-Ethiopian quarrel short of war 
had been of no avail. The Council- 
lors were facing the question of what 
to do next. Silently, diplomats and 
privileged spectators, who occupied 
every available chair and lined the 
walls, listened. 

Three chairs at the Council table 
were vacant. The Japanese dele- 
gate had been recalled when League 
deliberations touched too closely 
Nipponese policies in Manchuria. 
The German delegate had with- 
crawn when the Reich failed to re- 
ceive the satisfaction it demanded 
on rearmament. Today, Sept. 26, 
the Italian delegate had stepped 
outside with his conferees while the 
deliberations were in progress. 

* « @ 


HE RUBICON? — Unanimously, 
the Council members present ap- 
proved the following steps: 

To proceed now in the Italo-Ethi- 
opian conflict under Article XV of 
the Covenant. (This increased the 
gravity of the occasion; for never be- 
fore had this Article been invoked). 

To start immediately preparing 
the report and recommendations for 
peaceful settlement required under 
the Article. 

To entrust this task to a commit- 
tee of all the Council members ex- 
cept the disputants. 

To keep the committee of five in 
session in case a new avenue of 
mediation should present itself. 

And what of the import of the 
invocation of Article XV? 

The Article provides that any dis- 
pute which may arise between mem- 
bers of the League and which is not 
submitted to arbitration shall be re- 
ferred to the Council. The Council 
will try to find a peaceful settlement. 
If it is not successful, the Council 
may publish a report setting forth 
the facts and the recommendations 
it has made. 

If the report is concurred in by 
all members of the Council except 
a disputant, then the Members of 
the League agree not to go to war 
with the party to the dispute which 
complies with the regulations. If 


the Council doesn’t reach a report | 


unanimously, the Members have the 
right “to take such action as they 
shall consider necessary for the 
maintenance of right and justice.” 


If the dispute is found to be solely | 
within the domestic jurisdiction of | 


one of the parties, the Council shall 


not make any recommendations for | 


its settlement. 


The dispute may be referred to the | 


Assembly within 14 days on the re- 
quest of one of the parties, for 
recommendations. 

Should a party to the dispute still 
resort to war in disregard of this 
and the other articles of the Cove- 
nant, sanctions are in order. 

x* 

(THE STAKES.—Tall Capt. 

thony Eden listened to the rec- 
ommendations of the President of 
the Council] for invocation of Arti- 
cle XV, and then, in quiet manner 
and with precise terms, gave Brit- 
ain’s approval. 

Said he: 

“It is our duty to use the machin- 
ery of the League that lies to our 
hands. I therefore support without 
qualification the proposal. This is 
the task upon which we must en- 
gage with all the seriousness and at- 
tention which its importance com- 
mands, but also without delay. So 
long as the Council is engaged in 
drawing up a report of the recom- 
mendations, the work of conciliation 
can continue.” 

Great Britain’s line of influence 
runs from Cairo to the Cape, and 
west to east from Gibraltar to India 





An- 





War—Why 


through the Mediterranean Sea, 
Suez and Red Sea. Ambitious Ital- 
ians who might cut these lines of 
Empire need beware the British Lion. 

To the Council, swarthy Pierre 
Laval announced his government’s 
approval. Said he: 

“In the. existing situation, after 
the failure of negotiations under- 
taken by the committee of five, no 


Council’s Historic Step Toward Sanctions to Forestall | 





| in case of aggression on the Euro- 


| 


pean Continent. 

Italy, standing outside the Coun- 
cil room, is confident of its case. 
Since early days of the League it has 
been pleading for some solution to 
its eeonomic pressure, it says, but 
with no results. It points to Jap- 
anese invasion of Manchuria. with- 
out undue interference from the 


—Wide World 


INTERNATIONAL MINDS AT WORK 
Tense moments prevail as diplomats from the leading nations of the 
world attempt to arrive at some formula for peaceful settlement of the 
Italo-Ethiopian conflict at the council session of the League of Nations. 


| decision other than that proposed 


by the president of the Council 
could be made by us.” 

France still has an overpowering 
fear of Germany. The price of its 
swing from Italian cooperation to 
the orbit of British influence, in the 
opinion of those in the know, is a 
pledge from London that His Maj- 
esty’s planes, battleships and troops 
will be available to support France 


WHAT ARE ‘WAR MATERIALS? 


League (Great Britain and France 


| had no particular interest, and Rus- 


sia was not represented at Geneva). 


| And, anyway, all the Italians want, 


they say, is territory adjoining their 
colonies in Africa, and not the Am- 
ahric territory which is really Ethi- 
opia. 

Another nation which was not 
represented at the Geneva sessions, 
but which may have some stake in 











UNCLE SAM TRIES TO een 


Problems of an Embargo Against Belligerents 


Its Effect on Foreign Trade 


‘AN THE UNITED STATES sell 


i 


“ metal coffins to Italy, if there is | 


war, and still remain neutral? 

To be neutral means not to take 
sides in a conflict. Coffins, while 
being useful for transporting bodies 
from the front, might also be 
stripped of their metal for making 
shells. And what of phenol? It 
could be shipped under a Red Cross 
flag to base hospitals to be used as 
a disinfectant, or it might be em- 
ployed in the manufacture of explo- 
sives. Cotton sold to belligerents 
might become an ingredient for tex- 
tiles—or for munitions. 

Furthermore, last year the United 
States sold $64,577,707 worth of goods 
to Italy, and $19,218 worth to 
Ethiopia. Are American sellers will- 
ing to accept strict American neu- 
trality in case of an Italo-Ethiopian 
war and thereby forego a large part 
of this trade, if necessary? 

And so comes to view a mere seg- 
ment of the tangled problem which 
faces the United States or any na- 
tion trying to work out a neutrality 
program. A multitude of exported 
products have dual potentialities, 
depending on the industrial equip- 
ment and ingenuity of the importing 
nation. In this respect, modern 
Italy is far ahead of undeveloped 
Ethiopia. Is a nation neutral, there- 
fore, which sells such goods to bel- 
ligerents? 


LICENSING EXPORTS 


“arms, ammunition, and imple- 
ments” of war the United States will 
not send to belligerents, still rests 
with the Executive. 

For the licensing program the 
President enumerated only those 
things usually considered direct 
arms, amunitions and implements of 
war, 

A manufacturer, exporter or im- 
porter of these things must pay a 
$500 registration fee to the State 
Department, and receive a certifi- 
cate of registration. Each shipment 
from or into the United States must 
be licensed, permission being grant- 
ed if the traffic does not interfere 
with embargo restrictions or other 
regulations determined upon by the 
Control Board and the President to 
carry out the Neutrality Act. 


| RESTRICTIONS IN FORCE 


The President on Sept. 25 issued 


a proclamation defining “arms, am- 
munition, and implements” of war 
for the purpose of setting up a 
licensing system for their manufac- 
ture, export, and import beginning 
Nov. 29. Whether this list will be 
enlarged when the time comes for 
the President to announce what 
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Already there are some restrir- 
tions in existence. The sale of arms 
and munitions is prohibited to Pare 
aguay and Bolivia because of their 
hostilities in the Gran Chaco (which 
have now ended). Restrictions curb 
shipments to China, Cuba, Hon- 
duras, and Nicaragua. The Wash- 
ington Naval Treaty forbids the 
building of certain craft, the expor- 
tation of which obviously would be 
illegal. The Military Secrets Act 
of 1917 forbids the exportation of 
certain war apparatus without the 
approval of the War and Navy De- 
partments. -There are also rules 
barring exports to certain places 
where they might be transshipped 
to forbidden areas. 


Whether this list should include 
the “border-line” cases for embargo 
purposes is the pressing question 
being looked into by the Munitions 
Control Board. That is, should ma- 
terials not directly arms or muni- 
tions, but which are capable of 
quick transfer into implements of 
war, be barred from belligerents un- 
der the American neutrality policy? 

What is supposed to constitute 
military aid to the enemy in time 
of war is hsted under contraband. 


| A belligerent reserves the right to 


seize such material bound for the 
enemy in an effort to isolate the lat- 
ter and thus contribute toward its 
defeat. ‘ 


WHAT IS ‘CONTRABAND’? 


Before the World War an attempt 
was made to try to settle the much 
discussed and frequently disagreed 
upon subject of contraband. At Lon- 
don in 1909 there were drawn up by 
the principal maritime powers lists 
of articles of contraband, 

But the declaration was not rati- 
fied, and the start of the World 
War threw the whole thing back in- 
to the state of uncertainty in which 
it had been. Great Britain in 1915 
published a list of 299 articles of 
absolute contraband and 78 articles 
of conditional contraband. A year 
later, it did away with the condi- 
tional list, and drew up 170 cate- 


{Continued on Page 14, Col. 4} 


and | 


| 


Britain Stands Firm 


the conflict, is the United States. If 
Geneva applies sanctions to Italy, 
in case there is war, this country 


has a $64,000,000 trade with the | 


Fascists which may be interfered 
with. 
~** 


GUNS SPEAK LOUDER.—Rumors | 


leaking out around closed doors 
where diplomatic conversations have 
been proceeding during the week 
have a faint aura of cheerfulness. 
Some effort has been made to indi- 
cate that Il Duce’s rejection of the 
Committee of Five’s compromise 
plan~was not so harsh as first re- 


ported, that the Dictator’s mind is 
not closed altogether to suggestions. 
Then Sir Samuel Hoare, speaking as 
an “old friend of Italy,” is said to 
have informed Mussolini that the 
massing of Britannia’s ships in the 
Mediterranean was not meant to 
be an affront to Italy. 

Whether speaking across the gun- 
wales of battleships adds strength 
to diplomacy is not accurately de- 


terminable. But, apparently, it helps. | 


And while the statesmen decide on 
the fate of Ethiopia, fields of mari- 
golds are springing up from the sod- 
den earth of the kingdom. It is the 
Signal that the rainy season, which 
has held back the invader, has come 
to an end, and in celebration, as is 
the annual custom, the natives are 
holding the festival of Maskal. 


One small hope which the Ethio- 
pians have at the moment is in the 
fact that the little powers have de- 


cided to lift their arms embargo | 


against the kingdom. 
2. 23 @ 
BIGGER NAVIES.—As men-of-war 
ride at anchor in the blue waters 


of the Mediterranean, the subject 
| of naval 


disarmament seems to 
vanish completely from. the domain 
of reality into the realm of theory. 
That the subject came up at all 
during the week was due to reports 
from Paris, London and Washington 
(or rather the White House on 
wheels). 

From Paris came intimations that 
as a result of the present situation 
in Europe, the 1936 naval conference 
would probably be sidetracked. 





A report from London was to the 
effect that the British would soon 
inform the other signatories of the 
Washington naval pact that it is’ 
necessary for His Majesty’s Govern~: 
ment to embark on a bigger build«, 
ing program. (Secretary Hull an- 
nounced that the British had«denied? 
they were ready to invoke the esca- 
lator clause of the London treaty.) 

Then President Roosevelt on hig 
way to California declared that the’ 
United States navy program is what 
it was two years ago — treat 
strength by 1942. Only a failure to 
renew the Washington and London 
treaties, or renunciation of thers, 
would change American policy, he’ 
said. 


P. A. FREDERICK. 
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A GREATER 
REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 
NOW OFFERS AN EVEN BROADER SERVICE 

TO AMERICAN INDUSTRY 


HE Corrigan McKinney Steel Company 
and Newton Steel Company, highly 
important factors in the industry— have 
merged their future with that of Republic. 


The Corrigan McKinney Steel Company is 
an important producer of pig iron and 
steel, with tremendous holdings of northern 
ores, advantageous terminal facilities on the 
Great Lakes, and strategically located plants. 


Republic is already the world’s largest pro- 
ducer of alloy steels—the exclusive maker 
of Enduro, the perfected stainless steel. 


Republic pioneered in the development of 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 


ALLOY AND CARBON STEELS » TONCAN IRON « STAINLESS STEEL « PIPE AND TUBULAR PRODUCTS « BARS AND SHAPES » HOT AND COLD ROLLED STRIP + PLATES 
BLACK, BLUE ANNEALED AND GALVANIZED SHEETS + SPECIAL FINISH SHEETS « TIN PLATE » NUTS, BOLTS, RIVETS ETC. +» WIRE PRODUCTS + DIE ROLLED PRODUCTS 


GENERAL OFFICES: YOUNGSTOWN, 0. 





electric weld pipe. It is the sole maker of 
the marvelous rust-resisting Toncan lron— 
the widely used Agathon alloys—and the 
new Republic Double Strength Steel, a 
revolutionary high tensile metal. 


It is unexcelled in the manufacture of high 
grade plain carbon steels for products in 
which forging, heat-treating, or machine- 


ability are vital factors. 


And now, with assets increased by more 
than *40,000,000, and with its oppor- 
tunities greatly expanded, a greater 
Republic Steel Corporation offers an even 
broader service to American industry. 
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UMAN Needs Conference views liquida- 
tion of Federal relief as challenge to pri- 
vate initiative and responsibility. 
x* * * 
Corporations urged to contribute for pres- 
ervation of employes’ morale and well-being. 
* * * 


Point is stressed that Federal mass relief 
cannot solve human problems which demand 
individual analysis and treatment. 

x * * 

UBLIC RELIEF and social insurance schemes 

cannot alone lay the ghost of insecurity that 
today haunts the hearts of millions of Ameri- 
can citizens! 

Such was the keynote sounded by President 
Roosevelt himself in the early hours of the 1935 
Mobilization for Human Needs Conference, and 
which was constantly emphasized throughout the 
two-day conference of social workers by prom- 
inent Federal and private welfare leaders. 

As a result, public attention has once more 
been focused on the necessity for continuing on 
an even greater scale than ever before the broad 
humanitarian programs of the nation’s private 
philanthropic societies. 


Challenge and Inspiration 


President Outlines Responsibility 
Of Private Efforts 


DELEGATES of the 35 privately-supported 

national welfare organizations sponsoring 
this year’s mobilization, with Community Chests 
and Councils, Inc., serving as the administrative 
agency, the President’s address from the sun- 
carpeted south portico of the White House was 
at once a challenge and an inspiration. 

The challenge came in the fact that private 
welfare services have been supported since 1929 
with but a 13 per cent shrinkage. With the re- 
treat halted at that point private charities sup- 
ported by Community Chests will undertake 350 
campaigns this Autumn all under the general 
leadership of Stillman F. Westbrook, vice presi- 


—Underwood & Underwood 
“BE A GOOD NEIGHBOR” 
Gerard Swope, Chairman of the 1935 Mobili- 
zation For ‘Human Needs, calls upon individ- 
uals and industry to help alleviate distress in 
view of Government’s withdrawal from fleld of 
home relief. 








dent of the Aetna Life Insurance Co., and newly 
elected president of Community Chests and Coun- 
cils, Inc., for the purpose of raising some $80,000,- 
000 in order that private welfare services might 
better assist in the liquidation and adjustment of 
Federal relief programs. 

The inspiration Jay in the fact that Presi- 
dential recognition was given to the claim that 
private welfare work was essentially broader 
than Federal relief. 

As the Government gradually began to take 
over the business of feeding and clothing those 
who had suffered depression shocks, private wel- 
fare agencies began to withdraw from the field of 
direct relief and gradually assumed the responsi- 
bility of maintaining services for the sick, for de- 
pendent children, broken families, and for the 
guidance of youths of a depression generation. 


PROBLEM OF HUMAN RELATIONSHIPS 
Public welfare officials admit that under the 
mass efforts of the nation and the local gov- 
ernments all efforts to minister to these cases 
have had to be confined to sustaining life. At 
the same time officials realized that homeless 
children, friendless invalids, stranded youths 
and the lonely old were problems of human re- 
lationships which could only be solved through 
individual help and individual counsel. 

Such then was the part private agencies were 
called upon to play. Such was the part which 
in the last analysis mass relief could not cope 
with. And as the economic storm raged these 
thwarted human relationships multiplied and in- 
tensified. With the result that social workers 
no longer find it necessary to ferret out cases. 
Men, women and children, in increasing num- 
bers, are seeking cures for social maladjust- 
ments in the repair shops of private welfare 
agencies. 


Burden on Private Purses 


Chairman Swope Sees Way Open 
For Contributions by Corporations 


WARE of the heavier burdens which private 
agencies will be called upon to shoulder, 
Gerard Swope, president of the General Electric 
Co., and chairman of 1935 Mobilization for Hu- 
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News of Activities Affecting Social Welfare—Programs Relating to Relief of | 
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MOBILIZING FOR HUMAN NEEDS 





—Wide World and Underwood & Underwood 


Delegates of privately-supported charities convene in Washington for the 1935 Mobilization of Human Needs Conference at which plans are made 


jor securing greater private welfare support. 


Left: President Roosevelt opening the Mobilization Conference with a plea for greater support from 


individuals and corporations. Center photo: Mrs. Roosevelt meets with members of the women’s committee of the Conference to discuss national 
relief problems. Left to right, seated: Miss Elizabeth Taylor, of Little Rock, Ark.; Mrs. Sidney Borg, of New York, Mrs, Roosevelt; Mrs. Frederic 
Paist, of Pennsylvania, and Miss Rose Schneiderman of Washington, D. C.; standing: Mrs. J. N. McEachern, of Atlanta, Ga.; Mrs. Roberta C. Lawson, 
of Washington, D. C.; Miss Charl O, Williams, of Washington, D. C., and Miss Anne S. Hooley, of Washington, D. C.; third photo: Newton D. Baker, 


former chairman of Mobilization Conference; fourth photo: Donaldson Brown, of New York, vice president of Ge 





man Needs, in his reply to President Roosevelt’s 
greeting at the opening of the Conference, de- 
clared: 

“Deeply gratifying and reassuring as has been 
the record of the largest givers all during the 
depression, we must view with concern the 
fact that last year their total contributions fell 
off over 5 per cent, while the smaller givers in- 
creased theirs 10 per cent. 

“Many corporations, as well as individuals, 
have done their part during these past years 
in supporting services which are in very many 
instances of direct value to their own employes. 
They have done this as a part of the necessary 
expense of doing business and regarded it as 
not only in the interest of the communities but 
also of their employes and stockholders, 

“The tax bill passed this year by Congress and 
signed by you, Mr. President, not only removes 
all obstacles which in the past made some cor- 
porations hesitant about their right to give, but 
recognizes their right to deduct these contribu- 
tions from their taxable income. A right which 
individuals have had for many years.” 


Welfare in Industry 


Corporations Seen as Responsive 
to Human Needs 


siIE CONFERENCE had not been many hours 
old when the question of whether corpora- 
tions should contribute to private welfare agen- 
cies was once again brought up for discussion 
and emphatically advocated by Donaldson 
Brown, vice president and chairman of the 
finance committee of the General Motors Cor- 
poration. 

Pointing out that corporations are frequently 
regarded as “inhuman legalistic creations”, Mr. 
Brown said, “in all their affairs, however, they 
constantly deal with human beings and respond 
to the sum total of human needs.” 

“No one should be called an industrialist to- 
day,” he continued, “who fails to respect the 
human feelings of his employes to the fullest 
practical extent. Industry, in the course of 
years, has added an increasingly larger number 
of facilities for the comfort, convenience and 
well-being of its workers. 


OBLIGATION OF CORPORATIONS 


“These expenditures we all allow are ‘not for 
legitimate corporate purposes.’ When a corpo- 
ration goes further in these efforts through con- 
tributing to the general support of similar ac- 
tivities for the community, some people main- 
tain that it exceeds its legal authority. 

“But common sense dictates jcint action in 
establishing community-wide facilities for wel- 
fare work and in jointly supporting them. To 
refuse to do this for legal or other reasons would 
be as short-sighted as it would be inefficient and 
unbusinesslike.” 


How Government Stands 


Walter Lippmann Sees End 
of Emergency Relief Powers 


HEN unruly economic waters were believed 
to be threatening certain essential social 
principles, the Federal Government decided to 
come to the aid of private welfare organizations 
by piling money bags against the dike. 

But in doing so was the nation aware of the 
implications of such a move? Here is what 
Walter Lippmann, political commentator of the 
New York Herald-Tribune, had to say to the 
Gelegates at the Mobilization Conference. 

State and local governments and private wel- 
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fare organizations, he said, “must get ready at 
once to take upon themselves once more the re- 
sponsibility for the relief of human needs.” 

“We are coming to something much more 
definite than a breathing spell”, he said. “We 
are coming to the liquidation of the emergency 
powers of the Federal Government and to the 
revival and restoration of local and private in- 
itiative and responsibility.” 

It is a fact, Mr. Lippmann said, that “three 
years of tremendous Federal activity, of great 
spending and elaborate lawmaking, and com- 
plicated administration have created the impres- 
sion that the Federal Government has provided 
a permanent system of social security for the 
whole people which makes it less necessary for 
men and women to support local and private 
welfare efforts. That is an illusion, a dangerous 
and destructive illusion.” 

What part will the Social Security Act play 
in easing the immediate needs of the people? 

“None whatever,” according to Mr. Lippmann, 
who.disclosed that old-age benefit payments do 
not begin until 1942. As for unemployment in- 
surance, benefits can not be paid before 1938. 

Consequently, he is of the conviction that “the 
responsibility for the relief of human needs will 
be increasingly from now on local and voluntary, 
rather than Federal and compulsory * * * the 
Federal Government has to retire. The system 
of Federal relief, however necessary it may have 
been, is in its very nature demoralizing, wasteful 
and repugnant to the sentiments of this coun- 
try.” 


‘Better Living’ as Goal 


Mrs. Roosevelt Suggests Direction 
Welfare Work Should Take 


~POTLIGHTING the human equation of the pri- 

vate welfare problem, Mrs. Roosevelt, as one 
of the principal speakers at the Conference, 
maintained that the guide-post to be followed 
bear the inscription—“Better Living.” 

Despite the fact that people have come to 
regard the Federal Government as a powerful 
social worker, she was of the opinion that pri- 
vate philanthropic agencies now find themselves 
a more integral part of the organized life of the 
community than at any other time in their his- 
tory. 


—Kaiden-Keystone 
“SPOKESMAN” FOR PRIVATE 
CHARITIES 
As president of Community Chests and Coun- 
cils, Inc., Stillman F. Westbrook leads this 
year’s drive by private welfare agencies to urge 
the support of those social services which are 








not met by tax funds. 
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neral Motors Corporation. 








Donations or Taxes? 


How Cost of Service Would Be Met 
If Philanthropy Should Withdraw 


.UPPOSE, for example, that the Federal Gov- 

ernment took over the work of private wel- 
fare agencies. Or suppose that, in the light of 
present conditions, people would abandon their 
contributions to private charities, 

What would happen? Mincing no words, Ed- 
ward D. Duffield, president of the Prudential 
Life Insurance Co., told the delegates: 

“If private philanthropy were abandoned, its 
work would necessarily be assumed by either the 
local, State or national Government, It can 
never be abandoned or curtailed. 

“If the Government should take over these 
services, taxes would necessarily be substantially 
increased. The problem would be complicated, 
and its solution rendered increasingly difficult.” 


Human NeedsDramatized 


Actual Family Social Cases 
Become One-Act Plays 


HE last day of the nation-wide movement to 

interpret the human needs of people of the 
United States was probably the most spectacular 
phase of the mobilization conference. 

Before the eyes of 400 welfare leader there 
were enacted six one-act plays, all reproduced 
from actual cases in family social work. 

A “hearing board’—composed of Mrs. Roose- 
velt, Newton D. Baker, Gerard Swope, Miss 
Katherine Lenroot, Admiral Cary T. Grayson 
and other distinguished listeners—later cross- 
examined the social workers who unraveled the 
twisted human problems into socially responsi- 
ble beings. 

Cross-questioning by the “hearing board” 
brought out that each case was analyzed to the 
“nth degree”. Morale had to be preserved if not 
entirely rebuilt. Sources tapped for finding the 
answer to the problem were many. Cases 
brought into perspective every known welfare 
service. Weeks and months were required to re- 
establish the individual to his normal place in 
society. 


Human Wreckage. 


Difficulty of Healing Scars Made 
By Depression Is Pointed Out 


TT HIS WAS THE SORT OF WORK, Newton D. 

Baker later said, that the Government oper- 
ating on a mass scale could never cope with, no 
matter what the ramifications of Federal or 
State relief might be. 

The social workers field, Mr. Baker said, at the 
conclusion of the conference, “is the study of 
personalities. Private philanthropy pioneers. It 
discovers new maladjustments and begins a 
service which later becomes part of the public 
obligation”. 

Pointing to the human wreckage in the wake 
of the depression, Mr. Baker said: 

“There have been made on young lives marks 
that are going to last until these young people 
have become old people. Strained relations 
doubts, disappointments, loss of confidence and 
self-respect—all these are not going to be solved 
by just ringing up the flag of material prosperity. 

“The scars are there and they will pain afresh 
at every recollection and reminiscence of these 
bad days through which we have been going.” 

DEREK Fox. 
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President’s Views 
on Private Relief 


“Support Must Be Brought Back 
to 1929 Level,” He Declares 


THE INFORMAL REMARKS of the President be- 

fore the meeting for the mobilization of hu- 
man needs, delivered from the south portico of 
the White House, follow: 

“I am happy, indeed, to greet the national and 
community leaders of the human welfare serv- 
ices of the whole nation. For the third time 
we have the opportunity, face to face, to pledge 
at once the substance and the sinews of Gov- 
ernment and of private organized welfare 
agencies in the service of the less fortunate of 
the land. The problem, in spite of definitely 
brighter economic skies this year, demands the 
best that both can give. 

“I want to extend my congratulations and ap- 
preciation for your heroic work—and I choose 
that word “heroic” deliberately—during these 
years through which we have just passed. The 
fact that you have maintained your support of 
welfare services with a shrinkage of only 13 per 
cent of the amount raised since 1929 is remark- 
able. I am glad to know that you halted the 
retreat at that point a year ago and now are 
headed once more toward the front. Let there 
be a general advance from that point in the 
350 campaigns which have been organized for 
the Autumn of 1935. 


TASK FOR PRIVATE AID 


“There are very special reasons why all must 
cooperate to bring private welfare support back 
at least to the 1929 level. In pursuance of the 
announced policy of the legislative and admin- 
istrative branches of the Federal Government, 
the Government is withdrawing as rapidly as 
possible from the field of emergency home re- 
lief. We are moving successfully toward the 
substitution of work for direct relief. 

“We anticipate, in addition to the work pro- 
vided by Federal funds, a very definite increase 
in work provided by the employers of the nation 
during the coming year. The great mass of pri- 
vate employers realize today that they again 


, must greatly help in our economic situation by 


offering employment to the utmost limit of their 
ability. 

“Chiefly because of the steps taken by the 
Government itself during the past two and a 
half years to save homes and farms, to bring 
prices into a more fair adjustment, to make the 
payment of debts easier, to make loans to in- 
dustry, to railroads and to banks, the actual 
purchasing power of the mass of the people has 
greatly risen from the low point of 1932. This 
means, therefore, that the nation as a whole is 
better able to do its duty to private charities 
than it has been for six long years, and that is 
a pretty good selling argument for all of you to 
carry to the nation, * * * 


GROWTH OF WELFARE WORK 


“The responsibility of private welfare has be- 
come increasingly great as industrial life creates 
new problems of community living. Such sup- 
port must come from all those whose develop- 
ments have accentuated the congestion and the 
problems of community life. 

“They owe the community a very substantial 
sum for the maintenance of community welfare 
services. Such gifts should be, and I am con- 
fident will be based on the sound motive of help- 
ing those within the community who need all 
kinds of help and better living conditions. * * * 

“And, so, I say Godspeed to you, to all of your 
fellow workers here and in the communities from 
which you come. The United States can have 
no higher ideal than that expressed in your 
Slogan. To each and all of you let me say— 
Be a Good Neighbor.” 
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Q—Can an American citizen, within the ju- 
risdiction of the United States, legally enlist or 
accept a commission for war service against a 
nation with which the United States is at peace? 

A.—He faces a penalty in accepting a commis- 
sion, of $3,000 fine and three years imprisonment, 
or for enlisting, of $1,000 fine and three years in 
prison (Secs. 21 and 22, title 18, U. S. Code). 


* + * 
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Q.—Can an American abroad legally take mili- 
tary Service under foreign colors? 

A.—There is no United States law prohibiting 
such service either in peace or war time; how- 
ever, the oath usually required to uphold the gov- 
ernment under which service is taken is consid- 
ered to be an act of expatriation, cancelling the 
right to protection of the United States Govern- 
ment. 

* * # 


Q.—What States prohibit hiteh-hiking? 
A—New York, New Jersey, Connecticut, Dela- 
ware, Maine, Michigan, Minnesota, North Dakota, 
Pennsylvania, Utah, Virginia, Wisconsin, North 
Carolina and Illinois. The District of Columbia 
also has such a law. 
x * Ok 


Q.—What is the Army War College? 

A.—It is a school in Washington where not 
more than 100 especially fitted officers study 
military strategy and the handling of large mili- 
tary units. 
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Business Sees...and ACT'S © 


AST WEEK Scripps-Howard published a 
full page newspaper announcement 
entitled, “Seeing is Believing!” 


That page cited the latest available trade 
reports. 


As further proof that business is march- 
ing forward, we publish herewith statements 
by men who are guiding some of the Na- 
tion’s leading industries. These statements 
say, in effect, “ Having seen and believed... 
business now acts!” 


There have been times these past five 
years when industry has been forced to 
base its plans and policies largely on hope 
and hunch. 


But the views of these business leaders 
clearly show that, today, industry is acting... 
not on blind faith or optimistic guess-work 
...but in the light of the facts, and with the 
courage of common sense. | 
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ACTION PLANS OF 


The General Electric Company issues public statements 
of its business quarterly. The first half has shown in 
orders received over the corresponding period of the 
previous year an increase of thirteen per cent. No better 
testimony can be given of the belief of the General 
Electric Company in improved business conditions than 
the action of its directors raising its quarterly dividend 
rate from fifteen to twenty cents per share. 


OWEN D. YOUNG, Chairman of the Board 
General Electric Company 


The net income of 158 companies in the Iron and Steel 
industry showed an increase of 22 percent for the first 
6 months of this year over last year. The industry plans 
to spend $140,000,000 during the coming year in plant 
improvement and expansion. 
Statement released by 
THE AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE 


Encouraged by the more assured outlook for profitable 
development, the General Motors Corporation has au- 
thorized an expansion in reconstruction program of 
approximately fifty million dollars. 


ALFRED P. SLOAN, JR., President 
General Motors Cor poration 


(From a statement in the company’s report 
for the first 6 months of 1935.) 


Western Union expects to broaden its sales activities to 
acquaint the public with its latest and additional services 
which have been provided and are in contemplation to 
meet the changing needs of business generally, and to 
continue to provide the nation with a high speed eco- 
nomical and dependable telegraph service. Our plant is 
constantly being improved and further changes and 
additions to be made next year will add to its present 
great capacity and assist industry generally to take full 
and immediate advantage of the more promising busi- 


ness outlook. 
R. B. WHITE, President 


Western Union Telegraph Co. 


For the first six months Westinghouse earned a net 
profit of $6,265,188. Orders received during the first 
six months of this year were 21% higher than during 
the first half of 1934 and for the second quarter were 
the highest since the second quarter of 1931. Sales 
billed during the first six months were 38% higher than 
for the same period last year. For the months of July 
and August orders held up exceptionally well for this 
period and prospects look good for our business in the 
immediate future. Kilowatt hour consumption is high. 
Industry generally is showing a disposition to consider 
the purchase of needed new equipment and home owners 
are coming more and more to regard electrical conven- 
iences as necessities for comfortable living. The manage- 
ment has been so encouraged by theimprovement in the 
business situation as to put into effect a general five 
percent increase in the average hourly wage rate and 
the directors recently declared the first cash dividend 
on the common stock since 1932. 


F. A. MERRICK, President 
Westinghouse Elec. @ Mfg. Co. 


Remington Rand's domestic booked sales during the 
Summer months ran ahead of expectations and showed 
improvements over the usual seasonal trend. September 
is showing an increase of 41% over the corresponding 
days of last year. We are looking for a continuation of 
business recovery during the next twelve months, and 
are making our plans accordingly. 


J. H. RAND, JR., President 
Remington Rand, Inc. 
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LEADERS: 


A continued uptrend in niachine tool buying which will 
tax production capacities of tool builders heavily for 
months to come is now indicated. Orders being placed 
and in prospect as result of Machine Tool Show indicate 
that industry has taken the measure of machinery 
progress and is ready to tool up with efficient equipment 
without further hesitation, Given a general expansion 
in business next spring, the machine tool industry can 
be expected to go through spring and summer of 1936 
proportionately ahead of the high average set by the 
steel industry this year. 


CHARLES J. STILLWELL, President 
National Machine Tool Builders Association 
Vice President, The Warner & Swasey Co. 


In 1934 the sale of Woodbury’s Facial Soap, Wood- 
bury’s Toiletries, Beauty Creams and Cosmetics, was 
the largest in history, But 1935 will top 1934 on our 
all-over picture. 

In the light of what our sales sheets show, and the 
other very clear evidences of improving business, we 
are expanding our plants and production facilities and 
planning a step-up in sales activities for 1935. 


FRANK C. ADAMS, Vice-President 
John H. Woodbury, Inc, 


There is evidence on every side of increasing confidence, 
In the canning industry there is a broadening demand 
especially for prepared foods of established reputations, 
As an example of the general trend, sales of Campbell's 
soups so far this yeagare 34% ahead of sales for the 
same period last year. 

Plant expansion now under way and enlarged sales pro- 
motion activities already authorized by Campbell’s ree 
flect more convincingly than words our belief that the 
progress of the food industry in recent months has been 
sound and that the present business outlook is promising. 


ARTHUR C. DORRANCE, President 
Campbell Soup Company 


This company is proceeding with enlargement and 
modernization of its facilities with fullest confidence in 


the future. 
SETON PORTER, President 


National Distillers Products Corporation 


Basic business factors are sound and favorable. Business 
uptrend of the past few months reflects the improve- 
ments made by our industrial institutions during the 
recent depression. 

Volume of business of our Company is well ahead of 
last year and I expect to see further improvement in 
business conditions generally this fall. We are, there- 
fore, planning increased production and wider sales 
effort during the coming 12 months. 

With the stabilization of international currencies, the 
revision of international trade barriers, and a reasonable 

*scttlement of international debts, and with the com- 
bined efforts of all nations in the world for international 
peace, we may confidently look forward to another con- 
structive period of general progress in the United States 
and the world and greater prosperit? and happiness for 


all people. 
T. J. WATSON, President 


International Business Machines Corporation 


The motion picture industry is in better shape than it 
has been for many years. Vastly increased purchasing 
power of the public is reflected in constantly growing 
theatre attendance. Feel that industry with continued 
improvement should approach busine$s conditions, com- 
parable to those of peak years. Accordingly we are 
making expansion plans for next year. 


NICHOLAS M, SCHENCK, President 
MetroGoldwyn-Mayer Pictures Corp. 


INC. 
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Columnists Survey 


Political Outlook 


OCCASIONAL RADICALISM AS A SO- 
CIAL REMEDY—RE-ELECTION 
CHANCES OF PRESIDENT 











Interesting interpretations of the poli- 
tical outlook are offered in current maza- 
zine articles by two of America’s lead- 
ing political commentators. 

Frank R. Kent of the Baltimore Sun, 
contends that the United States is inher- 
ently conservative and a reform wave is 
usually soundly followed by a period of 
conservative consolidation of gains. 

Walter Lippmann, commentator of the 
New York Herald Tribune, gives it as his 
opinion that if the public mind takes hold 
of the idea that the New Deal is an im- 
pediment and not a restorer of prosperity, 
President Roosevelt may be defeated for 
reelection, 

Salient extracts from the two articles 
are printed eblow: 


By FRANK R. KENT 
(In The American Mercury for October) 


(THE NOTION which both liberal and radical 

leaders seek to indicate, and with which they 
have considerable success, is that under our sys- 
tem there are more josers than winners; that 
80 per cent of the wealth of the nation is held by 
2 per cent of the people; that the great bulk of 
the citizenry is downtrodden and oppressed. But 
not one of these things is true. * * * 

At heart this country in normally and heavily 
conservative except when scared, and as soon as 
the fright abates it looks éoldly upon experiments 
and experimenters. * * * * 

It is perfectly true that if the conservatives had 
complete control of the government, and un- 
checked power, there would be virtually no prog- 
ress at all in the country. We would stand still 
and stagnate. Or rather we would slip back, be- 
cause nations, like individuals, do not stand still; 
they either go forward or backward. 


THE PLACE OF LIBERALISM 


The existence of a strong, virile, militant, lib- 
eral element seems to be absolutely indispensable 
for the welfare of the nation, Without it we would 
be in an extremely sad state. Without it—whether 
you use the term liberal, or radical, or progressive 
—without such an element to prod and probe, 
criticize, disturb, assail and agitate, the con- 
servatives in control would become insufferably 
inefficient, and ineffectual. 

About once every generation it is necessary that 
they be driven from power and the liberal ele- 
ment take over. But it is just as essential that they 
should speedily return. Otherwise the country 
would be wrecked. 

The radicals or liberals or progressives should 
stay in office just long enough to initiate their re- 
forms, to put their proposals—or some of them 
anyhow—upon the statute books, but not long 
enough to try them out. They are congenitally 
unfiit for executive duties and administrative re- 
sponsibilities. 


MAKING REFORMS PERMANENT 


It is just as essential that a liberal or radical 
administration be promptly succeeded by a con- 
servative one, as it is that every 16 years or so the 
conservatives should be beaten. Otherwise, two 
things, I think, are fairly sure to happen. The 
first is that the reforms written by law by the 
liberals would not be properly consolidated and 
given practical effect. 

Partly this would be due to the lack of practi- 
cal administrative ability and partly to the ab- 
sence of a sufficiently strong public sentiment be- 
hind the liberal administrators who are advo- 
cates, not executives. Second, faced with the bur- 
den of translating their reforms jnto concrete ac- 
tion, the tendency of the liberals is always to go 
teo far, to discredit their own experiments by 
rushing to extremes, the result being that the in- 
evitable reaction comes too quickly and the whole 
edvance is lost. 
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By WALTER LIPPMANN 
(In Autumn Number of The Yale Review) 


"THE PRESIDENT had taught the pubile to be- 

lieve that the National Recovery Act was the 
essence of the New Deal. Whatever recovery 
took place inured to the popular credit of the 
NRA and the New Deal. 

Then suddenly the Supreme Court destroyed 
the NRA and the President gave out an interview 
which, as interpreted by the man-in-the-street, 
meant that the New Deal had been destroyed. 

This should have meant a relapse into depres- 
sion. Actually the recovery became more substan- 
tial after the NRA debacle. The result, I think, 
has been to produce a radical change of political 
sentiment. 


‘WILL BE BEATEN—IF’ 


It has been demonstrated to the people that if 
the New Deal is the NRA, then the New Deal is 
not necessary to recovery. What is more, since 
recovery has been greater since the NRA was 
abolished, it is now easy to persuade the people 
that the New Deal, far from being the restorer of 
prosperity, is an impediment. 

If this view takes hold of the public mind, I 
am inclined to believe that President Roosevelt 
will be beaten in 1936. He will be beaten if the 
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people come to the conclusion that he stands in 
the way of recovery. 

The question for him 1s whether he can shape 
a course which makes him the political bene- 
ciary of returning prosperity, rather than its vic- 
tim. The line he has taken with Congress since 
June, that is to say, his insistence upon drastic 
reforms suddenly and unexpectedly proposed, is 
exactly calculated, I peiieve, to convince the 
people that the New Deal interferes with recov- 
ery, and does not promote it. 


CREDIT FOR REVIVAL 


As the forces of recovery become stronger, the 
people will become more hostile to those who 
seem to impede them, more eager for a govern- 
ment which promises to let them consolidate their 
gains and begin to enjoy what they regard as 
their normal standard of life. 

They will be conservative. They will be inter- 
ested in quiet government, in solid and steadfast 
leaders, in the deflation of public activity. 
Whether Mr. Roosevelt, given his temperament, 
his social ideals, his political affiliations, can 
transform himself into the kind of President the 
American people like when they are normally 
prosperous—this is the great question for him 
and for his party. 

It will be one of the most difficult personal re- 
adjustments that a political leader ever made, 
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Two Press Views 
on Relief Wages 





EARLIER EXHAUSTION OF FUNDS 
FORESEEN AS RESULT OF 
LABOR'S ‘VICTORY’ 











The decision of Work Relief Adminis- 
trator Hugh S.. Johnson in New York to 
pay prevailing wages on relief projects is 
viewed in various light by the press, some 
seeing in it a shortening of the time dur- 
ing which the funds will last. Others take 
the view that wage levels are thereby of- 
fered a measure of protection. 

Typical of the comments are the two 
which follow: 


‘THE WPA wage concession locally announced 
indicates the relief trend. Men dependent on 
the community for support are given a 10 per 
cent increase in wages outright; and a further 
raise in real income by a shortening of hours. 


The increase in pay comes out of a fund with 
static limits. There is just so much of the four 
billion relief fund and there isn’t any more. 
Nothing the workers can do will increase the 
monies available for their pay; if their wages 
are raised now it simply means the Government 
can pay them for a shorter period. A relief 
worker who pitches his living standard at the 
higher point, that is, will live a little better for 
a shorter time; after that, short of new “emer- 
gency” programs, he faces further joblessness.— 
New Haven (Conn.) Journal-Courier (Ind.). 


* * * 


Apparently, organized labor forces have wona 
notable victory in their struggle with the relief 
forces of the Government over the item of the 
“prevailing wage.” It will be remembered that 
when the Administration at Washington pro- 
posed to shift funds from direct relief to work 
relief, organized labor fought for a _ provision 
compelling the Government to pay on work re- 
lief projects the “prevailing wage.” 


President Roosevelt opposed this, for he be- 
lieved it would block the shift from dole to work 
which he had proposed. In a hectic hour Con- 
gress turned down the “prevailing wage” provi- 
sion demanded by organized labor.—Wichita 
(Kans.) Eagle (Ind.). 














Handicapped 


Cartoonist Carlisle in Charleston (W. Va.) Daily Mail | 








Defeat in Pennsylvania 


From the Philadelphia (Pa.) Inquirer (Rep.). 

]% PUSHING its frantic drive to remake the 
the Pennsylvania Constitution, the Guffey- 

Earle Democratic machine smashed into an ob- 

stacle that all its power of politics and patron- - 

age could not budge—the vote of the men and 

women in the rural districts of the State. 

It was this vote that buried in defeat the plan 
of revision, and with it the hopes and schemes 
of the Guffeys and the Earles to set up in Penn- 
sylvania a political dictatorship. 

It was this vote that smashed to smithereens 
the program to establish here a little New Deal 
to bring Pennsylvania laws into close conformity 
with Roosevelt doctrines. 

a 

From the Louisville (Ky.) Courier-Journal (Dem.), 
VOTERS of Pennsylvania decided they didn’t 

want a Convention. There was plenty of 
justification for that. A Convention is a long 
drawn out affair, commencing with the nomi- 
nation and election of delegates, and it exposes 
the whole Constiution to tinkering, the effect of 
which might not be discovered until after the 
new instrument had been adopted and the courts 
had construed the meaning of trick phraseolgy. 
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(Editor’s Note.—Letters are selected 
on the basis of maximum interest to 
readers. Excerpts only can be pub- Wall, S. D. 
lished because of limited space. Com- 


dictatorship than anything done by the 
President and his questionable advisers. first. 

I do not like the present trend of Gov- 
ernment and * * * especially do not like 


J. ALLAN HARVEY. 
xk 


mind and, therefore, am an American 














votes. The Townsend plan will control 
the next election. W. T. LEAMAN, 
Oregon City, Oreg. 














Editors Applaud 
Private Charity 


| OPINION DIVIDED AS TO WHETHER 
PHILANTHROPY IS NOW ABLE 
TO RESUME FUNCTIONS 











President Roosevelt’s appeal for support 
of private welfare agencies, to supplement 
the work of Government relief, is received 
with some criticism, because of the neglect 
of such agencies during his Administra- 
tion, and the difficulties put in the way of 
such support by taxation. 

The appeal, however, is commended by 
66 per cent of the press, while 34 per cent 
of the newspapers hold that it is belated, 
and comes at a time when private agencies 
must take up the task of assembling their 
shattered forces. 


PpuBtic SENTIMENT accords credit for the 

way in which the agents of private charity 
have carried on under severe handicaps, while 
the Government was spending large amounts on 
relief. 

It is widely held that their work is done with 
greater efficiency, sympathy and understanding 
than that of the Government. It is conceded, 
also, that any improvement in business in the 
next few months will be favorable to ‘“old-fash- 
ioned charity.” 

It is recognized by the Philadelphia Evening 
Bulletin (Rep.) that “the old meaning of charity 
and the old sense of community and individual 
responsibility have not been lost entirely.” 


LOCAL RESPONSIBILITY 


“Government charity cannot be as efficient as 
private,” declares the Chicago Daily Tribune 
(Rep.). That paper concludes: 

“It should be the determined purpose of the 
American people to get rid, as fast as conditions, 
political and economic, permit, of the juggernaut 
of Federal relief and to take over again the local 
responsibilities which they can so much better 
fulfill.” 

“Mr. Roosevelt is attempting,” charges the 
Wheeling (W. Va.) Intelligencer (Rep.), “to put 
together, at this late date, the relief structure 
he destroyed so recklessly in 1933.” The 
Intelligencer asserts that the President is pro- 
posing that these agencies “take the mess off his 
hands and pick up where they left off in 1933.” 

“It is an admirable ideal,” satirizes the New 
York Sun (Ind.), “but one much more suited to 
the first year of the depression than to the Au- 
tumn of 1935, when the nation is watching anxi- 
ously the outlay of almost five billion dollars of 
public funds.” 


” 
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munications not interded for publica- 
tion should be so marked.) 


Southern Party Divisions 

Sir:—Had Huey Long lived, beyond 
any doubt he would have been the nom- 
inee of a third party that would have 
commanded more votes than is com- 
monly supposed all over the Southland. 
As a result, the Democratic party would 
have been split three ways, regardless 
of whether or not it had three candi- 
dates in the field. With Senator Long 
out of the way, that is all changed now. 

A careful survey of the voters of the 
South will reveal that there is a large 
semi-radical element of the party dis- 
satisfied with the President, which 
would have supported Long. Then there 
is a larger element composed of office- 
holders, politicians and standpatters 
that would have supported the Presi- 
dent, of course. Also, another element, 
no one knows how extensive, that would 
not have supported and will not sup- 
port Mr. Roosevelt. 

There are many more of the latter 
than is generally supposed. They are 
of that clase, for instance, that will vote 
for Carter Glass in the senatorial race 
in Virginia, but will “scratch” Mr. Roose- 
velt and either vote for the Republican 
elector, or rub out the whole slate. * * * 

Remember seven States in the South 
went for Mr. Hoover in 1928 wilhout 
anything like the excuse they now feel 
they have to bolt the ticket. * * * We 
older ones also remember what hap- 
pened to Bryan in 1896. In that year 
the conservative Democrats nominated 
Palmer and Buckner, but voted for Mc- 
Kinley. 

Without question, Mr. Roosevelt is the 
most unpopular President with-the con- 
servative element of his party who has 
occupied the White House during the 
last 40 years. They feel that he has be- 
trayed their party and thev are sore 
Berryville, Ark. GEORGE W. BASORE. 

Ae 


Objects to Criticism 

Sir:—Apparently you see no zood in 
the President; but in all fairness why 
not try and say something to his credit 
by way of a change. Or are jou so sat- 
isfied that property rights are superior 
to human rights that you are convinced 
that no good can come out of the White 
House? 

President Roosevelt is human, there- 
fore not perfect; but all his efforts have 
been for the majority rather than the 
select few, who through 12 years of Re- 
publicanism almost wrecked America 

Honestly, I think your prejudiced 
criticism will do more to bring about a 


Thinks Criticism Justified 

Sir:—Personally I think that you 
have at all times been very fair to Mr. 
Roosevelt. If you have found it neces- 
sary to say things not to the liking of 
his ardent advocates, it is because he 
has laid himself open to such criticism 
by his voluntary and premeditated ac- 
tion. If on money matters, for instance, 
he refuses the advice of a man of such 

roven knowledge as Senator Carter 
Glass and, instead, follows the theories 
of some free-whecling brain truster, 
then he alone is responsible for what- 
ever happens. 

Both before and since his election, 
Mr. Roosevelt has talked about the best 
administration this country could possi- 
bly have, but his actions have been 
something else. Unfortunately his 
speeches scem to have been tossed into 
the ash can along with his party plat- 
form and forgotten almost as soon as 
made. In my opinion, in my 590 years 
there has never been a President who 
has left such a trail of deception, ro- 
pudiated pledges and broken promises. 

Mr. Roosevelt certainly has been 
given every opportunity for making 
good. for he has had power over our 
people and our resources such as no 
other President has ever had. Congress 
has been almost as subservient to his 
wishes as the Louisiana legislature to 
the late Huey Long. He has rightfully 
referred to himself as the “quarterback” 
on the nation’s recovery team, tor he 
has called all the plays. * * * 

Quarterback Roosevelt has tossed the 
ball all over the lot. The plays have 
been very spectacular and have brought 
lusty cheers. But to those who have 
kept an eve on the yard markers, end 
have noted the extremely small yardage 
gain. it has becom: apparent that most 
of the cheering was coming from those 
spectators who were seeing the game on 
passes. CHARLES B. SMITH. 
San Jose, Calif. 

x*** 


Better Off Under New Deal 
Sir:—I for one, of many, am for Presi- 
dent Roosevelt first, last and all the time, 
and I can’t see that the G. O. P. have 
any complaint to make. They con- 
trolled things for years and everything 
was broke when President Roosevelt 
took office. I don’t know of anyone 
around here who is not better off now. 
Newell, S.D. MRS. LOUIS I. SCHELL. 
x ** 


Calls for Substitute Plan 
Sir:—I read and like your publication 
I am a Republican with an independent 
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our Government trying to change the 
old Bill of Rights which is the only 
guarantee of a free people. 

However, I do not know of any real 
plan that has been put forward by any 
person or group of persons to take the 
place of the plan of the present Ad- 
ministration. * * * If any person or 
group of persons has any detailed plan 
to take the place of the plan that the 
present Administration is trying to 
fcist on us, it is about time it was given 
to the American people so that they 
can begin a study of it. 

Muncy, Pa. CHARLES C. HARTSOOK. 


x* «re 


For a New Party 

Sir:—Your appraisal of the political 
horizon, on your back page, Sept. 16, 
lays. the foundation complete for the 
new party of old principles suggested 
to meet the 1936 challenge of the New 
Deal. 

Old-line Republicans and _ old-line 
Democrats are orthodox on the Ameri- 
can form of Government, both in op- 
position to the socialistic form of Gov- 
ernment now at Washington. Hence 
the name appropriate for the new party 
to save the American form of Govern- 
ment should be the American party. 
Athens, Tenn. Ss. C. BROWN. 


xk 


Favors Governor Talmadge 

Sir:—We wish to thank you for your 
editorial, “The Spirit of Inquiry.” It 
was grand. We would like to see Gov- 
ernor Talmadge run for the presidential 
nomination on a conservative platform. 
We were mostly for Huey Long in 
this part of Louisiana. 
Tallulah, La. AARON HARP. 
xe 


Townsendism—Pro and Con 

Sir:—Boy. next election! * * * There 
are now over 5,000 Townsend Clubs in 
the U. S. A., and more forming at a 
tremendous rate—clubs having not less 
than 100 to.10,000 members. Some vot- 
ing strength! 

A club member must be an American 
or United States citizen with a clean 
record, must be a registered voter and 
must promise, and keep it under a 
solemn vow, to vote next election for a 
Townsend supporter, Last month T saw 
65,000 Townsendites, at Janzen Beach, 
Portland, Oreg., stand and, with one 
hand over their hearts and the other 
raised, promise that they would regis- 
ter and vote into office only Town- 
sendites. 

As a man 65 I control seven children's 
votes with their families’, making 14 
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Sir:—The Townsend plan is a mere 
political ladder of “witch burning,’ ex- 
cept the victims are allowed to live, thus 
more brutal. 

In round dollars it would average 
$111 per month taxation on every fam- 
ily or $1,332 per year. We have 120,- 
000,000 people, one-tenth or 12,000,000 
being above 60 years of age, and 
108,000,000 of all other ages, or at five 
to the family, 21,600,000 families. 
Monthly pensions total $2,400,000,090 or 
$111 per family tax. Annual pensions 
total $28,800,000,000 or $1,332 average 
family tax. 

Here is the bitter quinine of truth, 
s0 why not swallow it and stop this 
fever of economic malaria? This jab- 
ber about a 2 per cent tax is like asking 
for the moon with a four-foot ladder to 
get it. Why continue this moronic, in- 
tellectual poverty in predicting that this 
insane thing will become a law through 
political force when it is obvious that 
a million laws of Congress cannot make 
it work unless the laws of mathematics 
can be repealed and 2 plus 2 be made to 
equal 5? 

However, it is as sane as 98 per cent 
of the New Deal; in fact it but reflects 
the thinking the New Deal has infested 
this land with; just a Roosevelt magic 
that Doc Townsend cooked up first. 
Let's find magics that are not brutal to 
old folks with impossible expectation, 
for they deserve better treatment if we 
love them. DOROTHY J. MEADOWS. 
Phoenix, Ariz. 

xk * 


Wants Work Hours Shortened 
Sir:—The Federal Government should 
regulate the hours of labor so there 
would be practically no unemployment. 
If it would be unconstitutional, then 
the Constitution should be amended. 
If the 10,000,000 unemployed were work- 
ing and earned an average of $100 per 
month. that would be $1,000,000 000 
monthly, and the depression would end. 
La Canada, Calif. CALEB F. BRYANT. 
x * * 


Aliens and Jobs 

Sir:—In a radio address by Represent- 
ative Martin Dies, of Texas, on “Amer- 
ica for Americans,’ he says there are 
more than 40,000,000 people of foreign 
stock in the United States—16,000.000 
foreign-born, with 7,000,000 aliens here 
not for citizenship but for our work, 3,- 
500,000 of them illegally. Is it any won- 
der we have 10,000,000 Americans out of 
work? V. P. ¥. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Cartoonist Ray in the Kansas City (Mo.) Star | 
Taking Him for a Little Exercise | 








Quips in the News 


Pithy Comments by Nation’s Edi- 
tors on Various Events of the Day 


Big Boondogging Outlook 
Mr. Hopkins declares that he will put 3,500,000 
employaliles to work by November 1, so it would 
appear that a violent outbreak of boondoggling 
is just around the corner.—Indianpolis News. 


*x x 


Test of Recovery 

Real test of business pick-up should cdme 
when the men appear in Fall clothing. If it 
doesn't smell of moth balls, recovery is here.— 
Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 

* * x 
What Does It Say for Itself? 

The Government’s potato control plan seems 
to speak for itself. And that’s as it should be, 
because nobody else seems to be willing to put in 
a good word for it.—Boston Transcript. 

ce oR 
Another Form of Tax 

The work of the President is said to be hard 
on the constitution. Whose Constitution?—Nor- 
fold (Va.) Ledger-Dispatch 

e ok, * 
Will They Go by Contraries? 

If people won’t quit the dole for useful jobs 
any other way, we might try prohibiting ’em 
from going to work—Hastings (Nebr.) Tribune. 
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| Labor:ComingofPeace After 
Four Days of Coal Strike - 








Terms of New Agreement—Arguments 
of Employers and Workers—Relief Battle 
Won by Unions 





UIETLY, without violence, even | operators refused to go beyond 5% 


with little evidence of bitter- 
ness, one of the largest strikes of 
coal miners in American history 
began last week—and was settled 
four days later. 

The number of workers involved 
was estimated at more than 400,000, 
over 80 per cent of the total number 
engaged in the extraction of bitu- 
minous coal. 

The strike opened as the result 
of the failure of a small group of 
men in Washington to reach an 
agreement on the rate of wages to 
be paid. 

They had been negotiating for 
many months, one group represent- 


or 6 cents. 


| 
| 
| 








Said Edward F. McGrady, Assist- | 


ant Secretary of Labor and the Gov- 
ernment’s No. 1 conciliator: “In the 
name of Almighty God, don’t let this 


strike take place over the difference | 


of a few cents. 
understand it.” 


The public will not 


_ TERMS OF SETTLEMENT 


ing the operators, the other speak- | 
ing for the United Mine Workers of | 


America, a vertical union which re- 


POSTPONED FIVE TIMES 

Five times the strike had been 
postponed at the special request of 
the President, who asked that the 
old agreement be renewed for a lim- 
ited period. Hoped for as a factor 
leading to settlement was first an 
improved NRA code, later the en- 
actment of the Guffey coal meas- 
ure as a special code for the coal 
industry after the Recovery Act had 
been invalidated. 


But the sixth time, on September | 


22, no extension was asked. The 
National Coal Commission to ad- 
minister the Guffey Act had been 
appointed. Furthermore, the terms 
of the dispute had been narrowed 
down to the question of how much 
the wage for mining a ton of coal 
should be raised. The union stood 
for an increase of 9 cents, down 
from its original demand of 15, The 
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FOR A SHOCK- PROOF TEMPER, 

LATHER-UP EVERY MORNING 
WITH INGRAM'S SHAVING CREAM. 

IT COOLS AND TONES THE SKIN, 
PREVENTS RAWNESS. TUBE OR JAR. 


INGRAM'S 


SHAVING CREAM 


TUBE OR JAR 





Four days of almost continuous 
negotiations followed. The price 
differential was narrowed to 1% 
cents, with the union standing ada- 
mant on the 9 cents increase per 
ton. Finally the operators met this 
figure. Agreement had been reached. 
The strike was cancelled. Men 
would return to work on October 1. 


Here are the main points in the 


ports a paid membership of 300,000. | new arrangement, which is to con- 


tinue in effect until April 1, 1937. 


For a basic 7-hour day, miners 
will receive in the Appalachian re- 
gion $550. This is a 50-cent in- 
crease. 

Piece work will be paid for at the 
rate of 9 cents a ton more than for- 
merly. 

Those performing “dead work,” 
that is, work that dees not directly 
result in extraction of coal, get a 10 
per cent increase in pay. The orig- 
inal demand had been for a 20 
per cent increase. 

Operators secured a lessening of 
the wage differentials between com- 
peting areas. 

The addition to the total of wage 
payments is estimated at 90 mil- 
lion dollars a year, which is ex- 
pected to increase prices by 15 cents 
# ton on the 400 million mined. 

Prior to the agreement, each side 
openly stated its side of the case. 


FEAR FOR MARKETS 


Charles O’Neill, speaking for the 
operators, said that what worried 
the operators was their ability to 
pay the present wages and main- 


| tain their markets. 


| lion 


Increased costs in each of the 
past two years he placed at 200 mil- 
dollars, of which 125 million 
represented wages. Competitive 
fuels (oil, natural gas, hydroelectric 
power) had made inroads into the 
coal market, he continued, and 
these, in combination with more ef- 
ficient use of coal as a fuel, had lost 
to the industry sales of 100. million 
tons in the last 12 months. 

Then came the turn of the em- 
ploye spokesmen. 

Philip Murray, vice president of 
the union, placed the average in- 





| come of each miner two years ago | 


at $685 a year, which was increased 
under an agreement of March, 1934, 
to a level of $806 a year. What 
they now asked was an increase to 
an average of $938.50. He added: 
“When you ask the operators why 
they will not grant this small in- 


| crease they will tell you confiden- 


tially that the big buyers of coal 
(railroads, steel companies, utilities) 
are flouting the Government and 
are forcing the industry into a 
strike; that they have the Govern- 





NO. 1, CONCILIATOR 
Edward F. McGrady, Assistant Secre- 


tary of Labor, whose “good offices” 
aided in the settlement of the coal 
controversy. 





ment and the mine workers by the 
throat.” 


MINERS DEFIANT 

Taking up the same charge, John 
L. Lewis, president of the union, 
asserted that the operators were 
not free agents. He turned to Mr. 
McGrady, saying: 

“Tell the President that if the 
situation goes on and on to a point 
where the people are inconvenienced 
and if the President decides he 
wants the mines to run, he need 
only tell the miners so and they 
will run them better than these 
arrogant operators. 


“The gentlemen may smile, but a | 


man is a fool who smiles today 
when the population is hungry. 
The people I represent are not go- 
ing to starve to death.” 
xe 

RELIEF ‘STRIKE’ ENDS 

LONG-STANDING feud betweeu 

organized labor and the reli+f 
administration was _ settled ast 
week. Unions in New York Cily 
called off a two-month passive strike 
against the payment of less {han 
prevailing wages 
projects. 

The strike was passive in this 
sense. Although few engaged on 
projects ceased work, Administrator 
Hugh S. Johnson found great diffi- 
culty in transferring men from re- 
lief rolls to work-relief projects, 
since the unions advised their mem- 
bers against acceptance of the jobs 
at the pay offered. 

The strike was cancelled in con- 
sideration of a compromise under 
which pr€vailing wage rates would 
be paid, but the time worked would 
be reduced so that the total re- 
ceived by each worker would be the 
same as before, a maximum of 
$93.30 a month. 


PRECEDENT SET 

The importance of this. compro- 
mise consists in the fact that New 
York City leads the country in 
placing into effect the work-relief 
program. The decision there is apt 
to be regarded as a precedent for 
the nation as a whole. 

If this turns out to be the case, 
it will mark the practical victory of 
the American Federation of Labor 


| on the only point in which its aims 


were defeated by vote of Congress. 
The work-relief measure passed 
the Senate without a prevailing 
wage amendment, but the amend- 
ment was lost by an extremely nar- 
row margin. Subsequent events bid 
fair to turn defeat into victory. 


JOHN W. TAYLOR. 
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Threat of Brazilian Competition Fades 
as Crop Falls Below Estimates and Buy- 
ers Turn Again to America 





H=®y WALLACE and his aides 
in the AAA are chuckling these 

days and indulging in the satisfac- 

tion of numerous “I told you so’s.” 


| is, so the AAA officials feel, about to 


The laugh, they believe, is on the 


world cotton trade that dreamed 
the dream of toppling King Cotton 
from an American throne and plac- 
ing him instead on a throne in 
Brazil. 

Their present interest is in stories 
that tell of plans gone awry. 

Even before the New Deal started 
to control the production and the 
marketing of American cotton, and 
long before it started price fixing in 
that staple, Brazil had set about in- 
creasing its planting of cotton. 

When Uncle Sam, more than a 
year ago, fixed the price of cotton 
at 12 cents a pound, not only Brazil- 
ians, but Americans and British and 
other buyers and handlers of cot- 
ton turned to developing a southern 
competitor for the cotton belt of this 
country. 

A cotton boom developed through 
southern Brazil. Acreage was 
doubled. The government of that 
country estimated that a million 
bales of the staple would be available 
for export this year. Foreign buyers 
made contracts for delivery of cot- 
ton on that basis. 

~ ke 


HOW IT WORKED OUT 

But they figured without Dame 
Nature. The story, as gathered at 
the Department of Agriculture, is 
this: 

Brazil plants her cotton when the 
United States is picking its cotton, 
and when the United States is plant- 
ing, Brazil is supposed to be picking. 

Cotton picking in Brazil should 
have taken place starting last 
March. But it was raining there in 
March. The rainy season continued 
through April and May and into 
June. The crop had ripened and 
weeds were growing. 

Then in June, demand came from 
the ¢offee field for workers to pick 
coffee. Cotton had to stand. The 
pink boll worm got into the crop. 
Weeds got.in their work. 

Now that the crop is picked, re- 
ports received by the government tell 
of a crop about half as large as ex- 
pected. This crop still is reported 
to as large in the southern part of 
Brazil as it was a year ago. But 
contracts for delivery of cotton had 
been made on the basis of a crop 
much larger. 

Now, so the story goes, these con- 
tracts cannot be fulfilled. Suits are 
threatened. The boom that started 
as a threat to the American South 


burst. 

Buyers who held off from the 
American market are being forced 
now to come here for their cotton. 
Exports that fell 40 per cent under 
the previous year during the crop 
period from August 1, 1934, to August 
1, 1935, and fell another 20 per cent 


| 


| 





during August of this year, suddenly 
have risen to a point above a year 
ago, with demand increasingly ac- 
tive. 

Stocks of American cotton in Eu- 
ropean ports, normally about 1,000,- 
000 bales, today are down to 332,- 
000 bales. Stocks of competing cot- 
ton are low. As AAA officials see it, 
the foreign buyers who played for 
an opportunity to break the Ameri- 
can crop control plan, really over- 
played their hand and are being 
forced to show their cards. 

But what, briefiy, is the cotton 
story as the United States Depart- 


« Cotton Repulses Another Attack + 








ment of Agriculture sees it? That 
story, officially told, is this: 

Since Civil War days when the 
blockade shut Southern cotton out 
of world markets, the importing na- 
tions have sought to break the dome 
inance of the United States. 

Brazil 1s the biggest potential 
threat to American dominance. 
That country has vast undeveloped 
areas adaptable to cotton growing. 
But cotton growing is secondary to 
coffee growing and has been through 
the years. Actually Brazil was oute 
stripping the United States as a cote 

[Continued on Page 17, Col. 3.) 


























Between Chicago and the West 


LIBERTY LIMITED 


The LUXURY TRAIN 
(Westbound) 


Lv. Washington . « 4:30 P.M. (E.$.T.) 


See new time tables for additional service to and from 
Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, St. Lovis and the West. 


See the new time tables 











Between Washington and 
New Yo rk . ». New speed, quick- 


_ ened schedules ...a great fleet of 40 


flyers daily between Washington and 
the heart of Manhattan. Air-conditioned, 
all electrified... headed by The 


Ar. Chicago . « «© «© © « 8:30A.M. (C.S.T.) 
Ar. Detroit. » « © « ¢ + 8:05AM. (ES.T.) CONGRESSIONAL which now makes the 
Ar. St. Lovis «6 6 6 © © hOOP.M,(C.S.T.) run in 3 hours, 45 minutes. 

(Eastbound) 
lv. Chicago... e+ + 2:90PM. (C.S.T.) Improved Boston Service 
Ar. Washington. . «© « 8:45 A.M, (E.S. T.) 


Through trains, the COLONIAL EXPRESS, 
The SENATOR and the FEDERAL EXPRESSon 
new, speedier, more convenient schedules. 


lvani il 
Pennsylvania Railroad 
The Largest Fleet of Air-Conditioned Trains in the World 
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MERICA has taken a mighty deep liking to the rich, 
full-bodied straight rye whiskey that Abraham 
Overholt first distilled at Broad Ford, Pennsylvania, in 


September, 1810. 


Just to say “thank you” on our 125th anniversary we've cut 
the price substantially— making Old Overholt lower priced 
than at any time since repeal! But you'll find the quality as high 
as ever— mellowed in wood 4% years and full 100 proof. 


Fora fine Bottled in Bond whiskey at ll 
price, ask for Old Overholt. ane aye Se 
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| you sit back and let Essolene power and Essolube 


ease sweep you over the cool countryside..and the car never makes a 


sound to interfere with the voice you like to hear best in the world.. 





so £550. 


The recognized leader 
among premium mo- 
tor fuels, adapted 
from fighting grade 
aviation fuel, 


RADIO! Listen to Guy Lombardo and his Royal Canadians every Monday night 
—7 to 7:30 Eastern Standard Time. Columbia network and affiliated stations. 





MOTOR 


Essolene ° Essolube ° gSS OL 


The lowest-consump- 
tion, highest-perform- 
ance motor oil made. 
35c per quart in sealed 
containers only. 


The oil of premium 
quality yet always sold 
at regular price. Effec- 
tively combines econ- 
omy and protection. 


Guarantees smoother 
performance than any 
other regular-price 
gasoline. Contains a 
patented solvent oil. 
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RESIDENT promoting his “breathing 


spell” plan. 
am Ks 


Chorus of optimism rises from business 
groups and Government departments. 
»~ *« ~ 
Mr. Morgenthau takes the limelight. 
The changed attitude toward James M. 
Landis. 


x * x : 
Mr. Roosevelt outlines his ideas on NRA. 
7 * ~ 


Brookings Institution looks at causes of the 
depression. 
7 Ss 


Neutrality takes on a practical meaning. 
x * * 


\[R. ROOSEVELT, events show, is actively pro- 
i moting his idea of a “breathing spell” for 
business. 

Word is going the rounds of high officials that 
hereafter any threats of new experiments op- 
posed by business men will come from the White 
House if at all. 

The President told newspaper men that he has 
no present idea of asking Congress to revive 
NRA. So long as industry maintains code stand- 
ards as well as it is maintaining them, he re- 
vealed, he is content. If a new NRA plan is 
sought, Mr. Roosevelt hopes that the initiative 
will come from business itself. 

This same attitude prevails toward the pro- 
posal to require all industries doing business with 
the Federal Government to maintain code stand- 
ards. Congress failed to act on this plan before 
adjourning. Mr. Roosevelt is uncertain whether 
it will be revived. 

Utility holding companies, faced with Federal 
regulation, find that James M. Landis, heading 
the SEC that will regulate them, stresses coopera- 
tion, not punishment. 

The latest New Deal slogan is: 

Hold ground on tne reforms enacted into law, 





—Underwood & Underwood 
“DEPRESSION IS BEHIND US” 
Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., Chairman of the Board 
of General Motors, mingles business optimism 


with the warning that business would not 
“tolerate any further political interference 
with recovery.” 

















but go easy on administration until the outlook 
clears. 

But while industry gets its breathing spell, the 
President and his aides are tensely awaiting the 
Supreme Court verdict on legality of their prin- 
cipal experiments. 


The Business Outlook 


Optimistic Predictions Roll in; 
Basis of the Forecasts 


7HAT LIES BACK of the shift in New Deal 
emphasis away from militant reform toward 

encouragement of the quiet that business men 
say is needed for recovery? 

Inquiry develops two principal answers: 

1,—Final realization that the Federal Govern- 
ment, whether through pump priming or 
through a “Third Economy” like the four-bil- 
lion-dollar works plan, is unable to absorb the 
unemployed without wrecking the Treasury 
Unless drastic changes are made in the present 
economic system, private industry must provide 
jobs. 

2.—Belief that the people are tiring of experi- 
ment and want business men to be given a 
chance to make gcod on their promise of re- 
vival if only the New Deal will check political 
interference. What will happen if a real revival 
does not develop is something else again. 


WAVE OF OPTIMISM 


That raises a question concerning the pros- 
pects for recovery. 

The chorus of answers to that question just 
now is almost uniformly optimistic. 

The Federal Advisory Council of the Federal 
Reserve System, made up of leading bankers of 
the country—a year ago highly critical of the 
New Deal and dubious about business prospects 
—this past week brought to Washington what 
Was Officially described as a highly optimistic 
report on the outlook. ; 

Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., president of General Mo- 
tors Corporation, declared that “the depression 
is definitely behind us.” He said that business 
would not ““‘tolerate any further political inter- 
ference with recovery. 

Frances Perkins, Secretary of Labor, reported 
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|The ‘Breathing Spell’ in Effect—Reform Program Held in Check—A Wave fy 
+ Optimistic Business Forecasts—New Dealers Swing to ‘Rule of Reason’ + | 
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HOLDING COMPANIES: UTILITY LEADERS MEET THE SEC COMMISSIONERS 


i ili i i iti iss} i lans for regu- 
blic utility companies meet with members of the Securities and Exchange Commissjon to discuss p 
if aon W. Murphy, of New York City, Electric Bond & Share Co.; James F. Fogarty, of New York City, 


Representatives of the leading pu 
lation of the industry. Seated, left to right: 
President of North American Co.; James 


Randall J. LeBoeuf, Jr.. of New York City, American Gas Association; 
hicago, President of Standard Gas and Electric Co.; ' 
Wendell Willkie, of New York City, President of Commonwealth & Southern Corp.; 
Garfield Scott, of Philadelphia, The Philadelphia Gas Improvement Co.; H. H. Porter, of New 
k City, Vice President of Associated Gas & Electric Securities Co. 


J. Hagenah,.of C 
Vice President of Cities Service Co.; 


Boston, director of New England Power Association ; 
York City, American Water Works; and Frederick S. Burroughs, of New Yor 








industrial employment increased 155,000 from 
July to August and weekly pay rolls increased 
$8,000,000. The increase was larger than sea- 
sonal. 


FARM INCOME RISES 

Farm income in August rose to $593,000,000, as 
compared with $471,000,000 in July and $608,- 
000,000 in August.a.year,ago. Last year Govern- 
ment purchases of drought-stricken cattle 
brought up the total. Checks to farmers from 
processing tax funds accounted for $44,000,000 in 
August, against $20,000,000 in J uly and $54,000,000 
last year. 

More and more big industries report plans 
to spend large sums for expansion of their 
plants. 

Financial markets continue to revive. The 
rate at which industry is turning old high-cost 
debt into new low-cost’ debt impresses officials. 
They look for this process soon to turn into a 
demand on the part of industry for new money 
to be used in expanding operations. When that 
demand appears and the public starts once more 
to invest its funds in industrial enterprises, New 
Dealers will be convinced that the depression is 
being left behind. 

Gold ‘continues to flow rapidly into the United 
States. It is near the $1,000,000,000 mark for the 
present year, after passing $1,000,000,000 last 
year. The base is laid for a huge currency or 
credit expansion. 


A NOTE OF DOUBT 

If war scares in Europe would blow over, or 
if the tension between Italy and England should 
be relieved, officials here feel that the green 
light would flash for a clear road ahead to a 
sustained recovery. 

One note of doubt, however, is sounded by 
Lewis W. Douglas, former director of the Fed- 
eral budget and an intimate of President Roose- 
velt during his first days in office. Said Mr. 
Douglas: 

“In a certain sense, we are experiencing re- 
covery, but it is a shallow sort of an affair.” 

His feeling is that until the Federal budget is 
balanced and spending programs are ended, the 
country will face an uncertain future, with in- 
flation of currency inevitable, to be followed vy 
some form of dictatorship. 


‘Rule of Reason’ Wins 


New Dealers Adopt More Practical 
Policy of Business Regulation 


GHIFTS IN POLICY, together with some future 
plans, are reflected in inner New Deal de- 


velopments. 

Thus, increased attention is being paid to the 
views of Henry Morgenthau, Jr., and his aides. 
Mr. Morgenthau as Secretary of the Treasury, 
stands for a balanced budget. He is opposed to 
many of the experiments now under way. 

Insiders observed that when Mr, Roosevelt de- 
termined on the present cotton loan policy he 
turned to his Secretary of the Treasury, rather 
than to the AAA, for advice on whether to go 
ahead. 

They also observed that the President has en- 
couraged Mr. Morgenthau and other Treasury 
officials in the battle now shaping up over spend- 
ing policies. 

Spenders, in charge of vast Federal projects, 
have argued with the Secretary of the Treasury 
over his insistence on curtailment wherever pos- 
sible. Their attitude is: We have a task to per- 
form and know how much money we need. The 
job of the Treasury is to get the money, not to 
argue over its use. 

To which Mr. Morgenthau has responded: The 
Treasury has to find the money and it knows 
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. Landis, Chairman of the SEC; Judge Robert E. Healy, member of the SE Lg, rig 
i’ : Daniel C. Green, of Chicago, President of Middle West Utilities Co.; William 


George C. Mathews, member of the SEC; W. Alton Jones, of New York City, 


how much it can obtain at reasonable prices. 
As the agency that must find the money, the 
Treasury will have a voice in how it shall be 
spent. 

Mr. Roosevelt, so reports go, has not discour- 
aged Secretary Morgenthau in the effort he and 
his associates are making to cut down Federal 
spending. The showdown lies ahead when bud- 
get plans are made. New Dealers are saying 
that this will be the battle of the year. The 
Treasury reputedly is shooting at a six-billion- 
dollar budget for 1936. The present one is eight. 

That is one turn. 

A second turn in direction is recorded in the 
Securities and Exchange Commission. 

When the Securities Act was passed in 1933 
critics argued that the end had been written to 
private financing of industry. 

Then, when in 1934 the regulation of financial 
exchanges was added to the duties of the new 
commission, these same critics predicted that 
the door probably was closed to recovery under 
capitalism. 

Again, in 1935 when the regulation of public 
utility holding companies was voted by Congress 
and turned over to the SEC, a chaotic future 
was predicted for the utility industry. 


WHAT HAS RESULTED 


What actually has happened? 

Today financial markets are stirring as they 
have not stirred for some years. The SEC re- 
ports that securities now are being sold at an ex- 
pense little if any greater than before the Fed- 
eral Government undertook regulation. An- 
nouncement of re-financing plans, carried out 
under Government regulations, is a daily oc- 
currence. 

Stock and bond exchanges, instead of dying 
as predicted, recently have had their best busi- 
ness in a long time. Exchange officials praise 
the SEC. 

Utility holding company executives, instead of 
resisting all SEC overtures, agree to meet with 
the commission, and report that its members 
apparently desire to be reasonable in working 
out the law. But utilities, while dealing with the 
Government reserve all constitutional rights and 
intend to fight the law in the courts. 

The reason for this contrast between predic- 
tion and actuality? 

Business -men attribute it to a changed New 
Deal attitude. Back in 1933 when James M. 
Landis, then 34 and not long out from under the 
tutelage of Prof. Felix Frankfurter, sought to 
regulate security trade, financiers thought they 
were dealing with a crusader. 

They complained of lack of understanding of 
their problems and lack of sympathy for their 
plight. 


THE ‘RULE OF REASON’ 


Then came Joseph P. Kennedy, who under- 
stood the security business and the stock ex- 
change business from the broker’s point of view. 
He applied his practical knowledge to the busi- 
ness of making a rigid law less rigid in applica- 
tion under a rule of reason. 

So today, James M. Landis comes back to rule 
in place of Mr. Kennedy, who resigned to return 
to private business, and financiers praise the 
choice of the 36-year-old regulator of their af- 
fairs. 

Mr. Landis stresses his desire to cooperate with 
those who must be regulated. The crusading 
zeal of early New Deal reform days is reported 
to be replaced with a calmer understanding of 
the workings of modern finance. 

The SEC chairman has announced an inten- 
tion to apply the control of holding company 
finances in a reasonable manner. 

This change in emphasis from crusading re- 
form to rule of reason is described by officials 
as meeting the wishes of Mr. Roosevelt. It is 
another sign of change—part of the “breathing 
spell.” 
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C. Standing, left to right: 
Frank D. Comerford, of 


Codes? Something Else? 
Will NRA Be Scrapped if Busi- 
ness Can Peg Along Without? 


N R. ROOSEVELT appears slowly to be scratch- 
ing from his future plans the idea of a new 
NRA experiment. 

He told newspaper men this past week that if 
industry continues to operate without a break- 
down of code standards then there is no need 
to revive codes. 

Following this observation, the President ap- 
pointed George L. Berry, former division admin« 
istrator of the NRA and labor leader, to be “Co- 
ordinator: for Industrial Cooperation.” He will 
help to liquidate the NRA organization and will 
seek to encourage formation of voluntary indus- 
trial codes under Federal Trade Commission 
jurisdiction. 


MR. ROOSEVELT’S VIEWS 


Mr. Roosevelt stressed the idea that he did not 
want another NRA just for the sake of having 
codes. His views are as follows: 

About 900 investigators are in the field for 
NRA. The plan is to have about that number of 
workers in Washington to prepare and collate 
the data that comes in from the field. 

While too early to have a definite picture, code 
standards are being lived up to in most indus- 
tries. In some industries they have broken down. 
The desire is to find whether that breakdown is 
extending and whether chiseling is increasing. 

Also involved is the question of collective bar- 
gaining and fair trade practices. The Govern- 
ment wants to encourage cooperation between 
employers and employes and between members 
of industry. If facts are available, that encour- 
agement will be much easier. Should those facts 
show that industry can get along without code 
making to maintain labor standards and fair 
trade practice standards, there is no need for a 
code. 

Asked whether he planned legislation to re- 
vive NRA in some form next year, Mr. Roosevelt 
replied that he had absolutely no idea. Action 
will depend on what industry itself does. In any 
event he would expect the initiative to come from 
employers. 


PROBLEM ONE FOR INDUSTRY 


A question concerning whether the bill of Sen- 
ator Walsh (Dem.), of Massachusetts, calling for 
NRA standards to be observed by all persons do- 
ing business with the Government, would be 
pressed in the next Congress, the President said 
again that the answer would depend on industry 
itself. If employers do not break down code 
standards there will be no need for a Walsh bill. 
Mr. Roosevelt hoped that employers would solve 
the problem. 

The end of deflation in industry appears, on 
the basis of Government reports, to have 
brought an easing of pressure on wages and 
hours such as characterized the pre-NRA period. 
The tendency now is upward. For that reason 
Government officials believe that pressure for 
new industrial codes will be increasingly lessened 
at least until another period of deflation. 


Causes of Depression 


Brookings Institution Hold Price 
Reductions to Be a Preventative 


HE BROOKINGS INSTITUTION, independent 

agency of economic research, now has made 
public the conclusions of its three-year study of 
reasons for the depression. 


Like several New Deal economists, including ’ 


Dr. Gardiner Means, the Brookings Institution 
finds that competition, which provides the gov- 
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erning wheel of capitalism, has been seriously 
interfered for many years. 

That interference, in the form of labor orgaii- 
ization, organizaticn of giant corporations and 
use of Government powers to stabilize prices 
and underwrite the prosperity of individuals or 
corporations, is found to cause disparities that 
check the flow of goods. 


LOWER PRICES URGED 


Steady economic progress, the report con- 
cluded, can be achieved Satisfactorily only as the 
increasec efficiency in industry, resulting from 
technological advance, is passed on to the entire 
people in lower prices. 

But the Institution found that actually while 
productive efficiency per worker increased abou; 
18 per cent in all industry between 1929 and 
1933, and about 25 per cent in manufacturing 
alone, prices of manufactured commodities de- 
clined only 5 per cent. 

“The history of business enterprise,” so the 
report says, “shows that when selling prices are 
reduced progressively as technological improve- 
ments are made, profits usually take care of 
themselves.” 

No method is offered by the Institution to 
bring about lower prices. It does not say how 
competition can be forced in industry, or how 
labor organizations can be broken up or how 
disparities between city and farm prices can be 
removed. 

The New Deal economists, who designed some 
of the alphabetical agencies, assert that these 
agencies were created in an effort to meet the 
type of problem to which the Brookings Insti- 
tution calls attention. 


BALANCE, THE GOAL 


But, instead of lowering prices, the emphasis 
was placed on raising prices in an effort to float 
the economic machine back into balance. In- 
Stead of seeking to break up labor organiza- 
tions, to remove tariffs and to take away other 
barriers, the New Deal economists sought to use 
Government powers to force general organiza- 
tion of labor, and to force agricultural prices 
into balance with industrial prices. 

New Deal planners say that they have been 
seeking to find some partial substitute for un- 
bridled competition as a means of effecting the 
adjustments that keep the economic machine 
running. 

They claim to have gained few ideas from the 
Brookings study. 


Business and Neutrality 


How Our New Policy Toward 
Belligerents Affects Trade 


THE FIRST LESSON in forced neutrality is 
being brought home to business men. 
This lesson consists of an order by the new 
National Munitions Control Board requiring all 
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PATCHING UP A DIFFERENCE 


The walkout of 400,000 bituminous coal miners, 
brings to Washington a number of negotiators 
and mediators, who finally succeeded in set- 
tling the strike. Heading the small committee 
of employers is Charles O'Neill, mine operator 
(left), who is talking with John L. Lewis, prest- 
dent of the United Mine Workers, who offered 
his services as mediator. 











makers, exporters and importers of strictly war 
materials, airplanes included, to register before 
November 29. 

In the event of war, the Government would 
be in a position to embargo exports of these 
products to belligerents. 

In the first move to carry out the national neu- 
trality policy, no mention was made of raw ma- 
terials such as cotton, wheat, meats, copper, 
scrap iron or other things that are vital to a 
nation fighting a war. Still, in the event of war, 
the Government is empowered to embargo trade 
in such commodities. 

At the next session of Congress there is ex- 
pected to be a move to widen the neutrality 
powers to cover financial transactions with bel- 
ligerents. 

Past wars have found American business men 


profiting from trade with participants. Future 
wars may find trade cut off. 
Talk of sanctions to be applied by nations 


against Italy in the case of war also have a 
meaning to American business, inasmuch as 
trade of about $5,000,000 a month is at stake for 
this country. 

OweEN Scortr. 
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(COMMERCE DEPARTMENT offi- 

cials are chuckling over two for- 
eign trade reports. one tells of the 
shipment of a hobby horse to a 
South American country on which 


customs officials levied the import | 


duty for livestock. Another con- 
cerns an American firm’s consign- 
ment of snow shovels to Panama. 

In another case, an American 
missionary inquired as to the 
Chinese import duty on bombs and 
tear gas. He said he expected to 
carry them in his car so he would 
be prepared if he met bandits. 

x*tk 
CAPITAL MISCELLANY 
UARDS at the White House have 
their own ideas of the respect 
due the President’s seal. They ask 
sightseers not to step on the yellow 
bronze seal of the President em- 
bedded in the stone of the entrance 
lobby. 

** * War Department officials say 
that General Douglas MacArthur, 
who will leave his post as Army 
Chief of Staff in December to be- 
come military adviser to the Phillip- 
pine government, has served nearly 


five years without a single leave of | 


absence. He has been away from 
Washington on “detached service,” 
which included a trip to Europe; but 
on no’occasion has he been away on 
furlough. 

* * * If Government officials fol- 
low the advice of the Congressional 
Library they will forego blotting im- 
portant State papers when they 
sign them. Blotting, the 
warns in a bulletin, reduces the 
permanence of pen and ink writing. 

* * * Since 1876, Treasury officials 
have purchased paper for the man- 
ufacture of currency from the same 
firm. 


* * * No longer do the visitors | 


to the Smithsonian Institution see 
the “world’s oldest ear of corn.” An 
ear of “corn” dug up two decades 
ago in Peru, was thought to be en- 
titled to this classification. But Dr. 
D. W. Brown of the Geological Sur- 
vey has found that the supposed 
fossil is in reality a baby’s rattle, 
fashioned from clay or mud, prob- 
ably made originally by some primi- 
tive Peruvian race. 
x*** 
A “RUSHINEST” JOB 
OMETIMES the Post Office De- 
partment goes to great efforts 
to please stamp collectors. 

Because of its desire to get the 
special three-cent stamp commem- 
orating Boulder Dam completed in 
time for stamp covers to be mailed 
from Boulder City, Nev., Sept. 30 at 
the time of the President’s dedica- 
tion of the dam, Edward M. Hall, 
73-year old Bureau of Engraving 
artist, was given—as he put it— 
“the rushinest job” he has had in 
his 56 years of experience as a letter 
engraver at the Bureau. 

Together with Carl T. Arlt, an- 
other employe of the Bureau, he 
completed in one week work which 
ordinarily would have required 
three. 

xe 
AN INDISPENSIBLE WORKER 
N AWARD for a career of meri- 


torious Government __ service 
came last week to Miss Mary 
O'Reilly, the assistant director of 


the mint, who in her service of the 
Treasury Department during the 
past 32 years has acquired the repu- 
tation of being almost letter-perfect 
in her work. 

She was to have been retired Oct. 
14 at the age of 70. By a special or- 
der of the President she will be per- 
mitted to continue in service until 
Nov. 1, 1936. 

Her knowledge of coinage laws 
and mint practices is almost phe- 
nomenal, according to Mrs. Nellie 
Tayloe Ross, former Governor of 
Wyoming, director of the mint. 
Although she is asked dozens of 


questions daily concerning Treasury | 


practices she seldom has to refer to 
a file. 

x * 
DID YOU KNOW? 

Rev. James Shera Montgomery, 
chaplain of the House of Represent- 
atives, receives a salary of $1,680 a 
year. He opened the House with a 
prayer 166 times at the past session 
of Congress. 

The President and Mrs. Roose- 
velt follow the custom which has 
been built up through previous ad- 
ministrations of sending flowers 
from the White House conserva- 
tories as messages of congraiula- 
tion, friendship or condolence. 

Approximately one million per- 
sons visit the Tomb of the Unkrokn 
Soldier at Arlington National Cem- 
etery each year and between 200 
and 300 plaques, wreaths and other 
tributes are placed on it during the 
same period. 

Robert E. Lee’s mansion at Ar- 
lington is rated by visitors to Wash- 
ington as one of the chief attrac- 
tions of the National Capital 
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1. Yesterday—Washington During the Post War Days. 
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6. More Space—New Interior Building Gets Under Way. 


—Photos by Underwood & Underwood and Wide World 





Growing Government 


IKE A LUSTY youth that ts per- 

petually outgrowing his clothes, 
the Federal Government is reach- 
ing out everywhere for shelters to 
house its rapidly expanding per- 
sonnel. 

Historic homes, apartment houses, 
garages, warehouses, department 
stores, hotels and even theaters are 
being taken over to provide office 
space for Federal employes in Wash- 
ington. 

Not even the hundred million dol- 
lar construction program which was 
authorized by Congress way back in 
1926 and now is completed suffices 
for the increasing numbers of Gov- 
ernment workers. 


THE FEDERAL CITY CHANGES 


Congress, about ten years ago, 
thought it was farsighted when it 
authorized the construction of ad- 
ditional Government buildings in 
the Federal city. That section of 
the city from the Treasury tc the 
Capitol—the triangle bounded by 
famous Pennsylvania Avenue, Con- 
stitution Avenue and Fifteenth 
Street—was selected as the site for 
new offices. 

Temporary squat buildings erected 
during the emergency of war times, 
heating plants, old Federal struc- 
tures, private buildings and market 
places in that area (Photo No. 1) 
were razed. Only the District of 
Columbia building (marked by a 
circle) was to be tied into the unified 
plan. 

A gigantic Commerce Department 
building, largest government office 
building in the world, and new 
buildings for the Labor Department, 
Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Post Office Department, Justice De- 
partment and Archives were erected 
(Photo No, 2). 

But with the prolific creation of 
emergency agencies, the regular 
agencies of the Government found 
themselves crowded. 

Private office buildings were taken 
over for the FERA and other agen- 
cies, Annual rental bills of the Gov- 
ernment jumped from about $741,000 
for space in 49 buildings to approxi- 
mately $2,200,000 for space in 81 
buildings, and the 11,800,000 square 
feet of office space occupied »by the 
Government increased to 14,000,000. 

Even so, the cry continued for 
“more room.” And so the Govern- 
ment came to use many bizarre and 
unusual quarters. 


PIPE ORGAN IN CELLOPHANE 


Fashionable residences, such as 
the historic Walsh-McLean home 
(Photo No. 3), the $3,000,000 resi- 
dence noted as the scene of many 
internationally famous fetes, now 
resound with the tread of Govern- 
ment workers and the bustle of ac- 
tivity generated to put the nation 
on the road to recovery. Office 
clerks and typists work amidst lux- 
urious surroundings, draughtsmen 
line blue prints in a conservatory 
administrators dispatch orders from 
an art gallery, and, in one case, take 
pride in the fact their office 
possesses an expensive pipe organ, 
clothed, for protection, in cello- 
phane. 

Massive entrance halls, such as 
that of the McLean residence in 
downtown Washington (Photo No. 
4). or halls surrounded by gigantic 
statuary, no longer awe the Govern- 
ment clerks. 

But in addition to homes, Gov 
ernment workers in the emergency 
agencies find themselves occupying 


hotel rooms (room and private 
bath), or space in lofts above 
garages, 


BUSINESS ON THE STAGE 


The Washington Auditorium, once 
the scene of opera. musical comedy, 
wrestling matches, church services 
and automobile shows, now serves 
as headquarters for the WPA and 
National Youth Administration. 
Desks are now on the stage (Photo 
No. 5), where famous artists sang 
arias and wrestlers once nose-dive1. 
Administrators work in box-like of- 
fices placed in the orchestra, in 
dressing rooms occupied by stars and 
in boxes once occupied by a gay au- 
dience. 

And yet, the need for space in 
Washington by the New Deal is 
greater than the supply. As a re- 
sult, headquarters for some projects 
have been placed in Philadelphia 
and other cities. The Interior De- 
partment has begun the construc- 
tion of a new $10,000,000 building 
(Photo No. 6), and plans are under 
way for new buildings to house the 
War Department, the Navy Depart- 
ment and other units of the Fed- 
eral Governmeut. 

ALLAN SHERMAN. 

















Merit as Yardstick 


In Federal Service 


*CHOES of the “spoils system”—~ 
civil service controversy were 
tuned to a new pitch last week with 
the President’s pledge to organized 
Government workers that soon the 
merit system “may be applied to 
agencies that are now excepted from 
civil service requirements—at least 
to the extent that it is determined 
that such agencies are to become 
established branches of the Govern- 
ment.” 

The President’s assurance took the 
form of a letter to Luther Steward, 
president of the National Federation 
of Federal Employes, who in a pre- 
vious communication to the Chief 
Executive urged him to use his in- 
fluence to halt patronage. 

Mr. Roosevelt pointed out 
when the emergency agencies were 
created there was a demand for im- 
mediate personnel which old regis- 
ters of the Civil Service Commission 
were unable to supply. 

Declaring that “the merit system 
has been and will continue to be 
extended during my Administra- 
tion,” the President said that the 
civil service had been applied to the 
majority of positions in the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission, the 
Federal Communications Commis- 
Sion, the Railroad Retirement Board 
and the Farm Credit Administration. 

In acknowledging the President’s 
letter, Mr. Steward declared, “We 
feel strongly, on the basis of in- 
controvertible factual evidence, that 
the merit system has been danger- 
ously disregarded not only by Con- 
gressional enactment but by ad- 
ministrators and supervisory offi- 
cials who apparently have been un- 


| 
} 
| 
| 





that | 





checked in their return to an out- 
right spoils policy.” 

Mr. Steward urged the President 
to “direct all administrators in the 


Executive Branch of the Federal 
Government to abide by the rules 
and regulations of the United States 
Civil Service Commission.” 
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Millions of Families Know the Gold 





Medal Way to More Enjoyable Meals 


HREE benefits accrue to the woman who 
‘eae her grocér for the famous Gold Medal 
foods: She saves time and trouble. She avoids 
waste and so, in the long run, saves money. 
And she serves her family meals that are 
nourishing, wholesome, and most delicious. 

The Gold Medal way to more enjoyable 
meals is based first of all upon jealously 
guarded quality of product. Poor ingredients, 
no matter how expertly handled 
in the kitchen, cannot make de- 

ndably wholesome, appetiz- 
ing meals, The most careful se- 
lection of wheat, the most thor- 
ough laboratory testing at all 
stages of processing, and the 
nationally known “Kitchen-test” 
of actual baking performance, 
combine to guarantee the uni- 
form, superb quality of Gold 
Medal “Kitchen-tested" Flour, 
Bisquick, and Softasilk Cake 
Flour. Your assurance of whole- 
someness is the Seal of Accept- 
ance of the American Medical 








Association's Committee on Foods. Second, 
the Gold Medal way eliminates all guesse- 
work, all danger of failure. “‘Kitchen-tested” 
products and ‘‘Kitchen-tested” recipes produce 
the same delicious results time after time. 

Bisquick combines speed with depend- 
ability, justly earning the title, “The s 
way to perfect bakings.” As for Wheaties, 
the ready-to-serve whole wheat flake cereal, 
ask almost any mother of hungry 
children what to serve for break- 
fast. A big bowlful of crispy, 
crunchy Wheaties. with plenty 
of milk or cream and fruit—a reah 
“Breakfast of Champions!” 

Families by the millions 
know and followtheGold Medal 
way to economical, more enjoy- 
able meals. Your grocer invites 
you to join them, “Eventually 
—Why Not Now?” 


General Mills, Inc 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 

















Never Before. 3 « Rado so [hsilliug! 


The Magic Brain now has 


“Magic Eze 


Bigs ANOTHER RCA VICTOR FIRST! 








RCA VICTOR CONSOLE MODEL C-11-1?% 
An I1-tube “Magic Brain” radio with new 
. 3 band tuning range. New 
dial. Automatic volume, tone 


“Magic Eye”. 
“Selector” 
control. Oversize speaker. 


PRICE $150.00 








RCA VICTOR CONSOLE MODEL C-8.-15. 
8-tube “Magic Brain” radio with 3band long 
“Colorband” 
dial, oversize speaker, automatic volume, 


PRICE %100.00 


and short wave tuning range, 


tone control. 





RCA VICTOR DE LUXE TABLE MODEL 
T-8-14. An8-tube “Magic Brain” radio.3band 
long and short wave tuning range, oversize 
epeaker, Colorband” dial, automatic volume 


$79.95 


and high tone control. 


PRICE 


ROA lich 











RCA METAL TUBES, TOO! 





OUT OF TUNE IN TUNE 


THE “MAGIC EYE” 
How it brings you 
perfect tuning! 

The “Magic Eye”, an elec- 
tronic “beam”... which 
looks much like a human 
eye...tells when you are 
precisely in tune. No more 
blurred reception or “‘off- 
center” tone. Turn the set 
on, a colored shadow ap- 
pears on the “Magic Eye’’. 
Dial, and it gets larger or 
smaller as if focusing on an 
object. When the station is 
tuned in for its most perfect 
reception, the shadow is 
smaller. Turn up the vol- 
ume control and there the 
station is! You have tuned 
in with your eyes... more 
sharply than any human 

ear could. 








new companion —the 
picked the real winner for 1936. 
As your set clicks on, the 


The whole town’s excited! All who have seen the “Magic Brain’s” 
“Magic Eye”’—feel that RCA Victor has 


“Magic Brain”—now definitely ac- 
cepted as an engineering masterpiece—selects the station you de- 
sire. Then the “armoured watchman” tube reduces interference 
to a minimum. New beauty of tone is yours... 
with a fidelity that is virtually “studio tone” —matching in perform- 
ance the program as broadcast from the studio. 


Marked by New “Extras”’ 


In the new “Magic Brain” sets is the “MagicEye”... 
that the eye sees more sharply than any ear can hear. Tuning is 
no longer hit and miss. It is as exact as science can make it. Read 
the panel at upper right. It tells more details. Not content with a 
newer “Magic Brain” and the “eye’’, 
surprises. For instance: RCA Metal Tubes—tube history’s greatest 


clear ...Gharp... 


which proves 


RCA engineers bring more 


advance! New range dials select your broadcast band—either foreign, 
domestic, amateur, police, airplane, weather. As you turn to it 


portrayal of “Magic Brain” 
orative charm and good taste. 


Victor “Magic Brain”’ 
to meet the “Magic Eye”’ 
tion of America. . 


Corp. easy payment plan. 


(subject to change without notice) 
f. o. b. Camden, New Jersey, including 
home, automobile and farm radios and 
tadio-phonographs. And remember, any 
set works better when you use RCA 
Antenna systems. 


PRICES FROM $19.95 TO $600 y 


you know the band you’re in. Cabinets? New in design—for true 
tone. New in shape and size—for dec- 


Visit These Thrilling Radios 


Every RCA Victor dealer has a complete line of these 1936 RCA 
sets. Visit them. Priced right, right in per- 
formance, rich in tone—you’ll want one! Come in today and plan 
.eye to “eye”. RCA Manufacturing 
Co., Inc., Camden, New Jersey. A subsidiary of the Radio Corpora- 
. Put new life in your present radio—install 
RCA Radio Tubes. You can now buy RCA Victor radios on C. L. T. 





THE WORLD'S GREATEST ARTISTS ARE ON VICTOR RECORDS 
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Senator Borah Protests Changes Under- 
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taken Under the Influence of 
“Party Bigotry.” 





SSUMING the role of de- 

fender of the Constitution, 
Senator William E. Borah (Rep.), 
of Idaho, enters a vigorous pro- 
test against al! attempts to alter 
the framework of Government 
under the stress of violent parti- 
san strife. 

Such was the main burden of 
an address which he delivered at 
Boise, Idaho, on September 22, 
over the Columbia Broadcasting 
System. It was a defense also of 
the recently adopted neutrality 
policy, under which war ma- 
terials may not be exported to 
belligerents abroad. 

The address in full 
lows: 

We HAVE JUST PASSED the 148th 

anniversary of the submission 
to the States for ratification of the 
Constitution of the United States. 
The sentiments called forth by the 
occasion took a wide range and in- 
dicated a deep interest upon the part 
of the people in all walks of life. 


text fol- 


I have been all my life a student | 


of constitutional government. I 
have had an opportunity for a quar- 
ter of a century to study and con- 
sider the forces whica make for its 
failure or success, to watch its 
friends and its foes. 

I give it as my opinion tonight 
that the greatest danger to consti- 
tutional government, the most in- 
sidious enemy of our dual system of 
State and Federal sovereignty, is 
that intense partisanship which 
sometimes places party interest 
above country, which surrenders 
conscience, abdicates reason and 
compromises patriotism, that the 
party’s hold may be strengthened 
and the party reign extended. 


most fundamental tenets of per- 
sonal liberty were disregarded or 
permanently imperiled, local self- 
government assailed, and our free 
constitutional Government brought 
to the very verge of destruction 
through sheer partisan bigotry, if 
not sheer partisan madness. 

The most vital guarantees of the 


| Constitution, placed there for the 
| future security of the citizen, were 


tossed aside in the interest of party. 
One can hardly mention a principle 


| of government which has not at 
{| some time in our history suffered by 
reason of irresponsible partisanship. 


Every attack of any moment that 
has ever been made upon the Su- 
preme Court of the United States 
has been made at the behest, or un- 
der the inspiration or direction, of 
some political party for what was 
regarded as party advantage. 
EARLY ASSAULTS ON COURT 

In the early 1800s, the Democrats 
—then passing under the name of 
Republicans—began an assault on 
the Court which lasted for a decade. 
Through the party press, by legis- 
lation, and by the threat of whole- 
sale impeachment, an attempt was 
made to bring the Court under the 
direction and control of party poli- 


| cies and make it an adjunct of party 


power. 
Charges of bias and even corrup- 


| tion were made in connection with 


IT am not speaking now of that | 


waste and corruption which parties 
too often foster and protect or of 
the taxes and debts which arise out 
of party extravagance in public ex- 
penditures. These things are bad 
enough. 
LASH OF PARTY INTERESTS 

Iam speaking of that partisanship 
which, under the lash of party in- 
terests and the insatiable appetite 
for political power does not hesitate 
to assail our most essential institu- 
tions, submerges or takes away the 
liberty of the citizen and rides 
rough-shod over the national Char- 
ter itself. 

Twice at least in our history— 
leaving aside the Civil War—the 


decisions of the Court, which de- 
cisions have since been recognized 
by all as sound and just as laying a 
firm foundation for the nation’s ad- 


vancement and prosperity, and as, | 


among the surest guarantees of per- 
sonal liberty. 

In the 1860s and early ’70s the 
Republican Party began an assault 


upon the Court, unfounded and in- | 


defensible, malicious and vindicative, 
all in the vain effort to make the 
Court a part of the political machine 
and to compel it to serve party 
purposes. Bills were introduced to 
take away the jurisdiction of the 
Court in matters most vital to the 
personal interests of the citizens, the 
number of judges were changed, 
threatened impeachments were 
made. 
EXPONENTS OF POPULAR RULE 
Nevertheless, the opinions about 
which this fight long continued to 
rage are now referred to by ail who 
have occasion to consult them or 
know their worth, as the very high- 


| est exemplification of the most salu- 
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tary principles of free government 
and of personal liberty. 
think it an exaggeration to say that, 
had blinded partisanship had its way 
in that period, our whole theory of 


I do not | 


government, with its checks and bal- | 


ances, would have been radical and 
perhaps permanently changed and 
the conception of personal liberty, as 
known and cherished by all true 
Americans, would have been swept 
aside for decades, if not for all time. 

We talk much in these days about 
dictators, here and abroad. We have 
had party dictatorship in this coun- 
try more than once—a dictatorship 
which respects neither the rights nor 
privileges of the citizens nor the 
plainest principles of constitutional 
law. 


Every political party in power in | 


this country tends to become a dic- 
tatorship, and if it remains long 
enough in power with its retainers 
and pre-consuls, and political sa- 
traps, becomes so in fact. Those 
who oppose its measures or policies 
or decrees are denounced as rene- 
gades, insurgents, and outlaws, and 
are driven, if possible, into political 
exile. 

Such things can be endured and 
to some extent perhaps must be en- 
dured—since political parties seem 
to be a part of the system of free 


government—so long as they relate | 


to ordinary measures or deal with 
passing matters. But when it comes 
to dealing with the very life of our 
free institutions, with the most vital 
underlying principles of personal 
liberty, when the Constitution itself 


is to be considered, it is plainly the | 


duty of all to view these matters 
with less of partisanship and more 
as countrymen. 

It is not the changes which come 
as the result of experience and dis- 
passionate consideration upon the 
part of the people which we need 
fear. It is the changes which are 
brough about and put through or 
defeated in the midst of party rage 
that we may well fear. 


PEOPLE STAND BY BASIC LAW 


There has never been an hour in 
our entire history when our institu- 
tions or our constitutional form of 
government’ were 
reason of the initiative of the people. 
Every great crisis in civil govern- 
ment has invariably had its origin 
in partisan initiative, led on and di- 
rected by ambitious or reckless 
party leaders. 

We may find, as we have already 
found, it wise to make changes. But 
the time to make the changes and 
the nature of the change should be 
determined free of partisan inter- 
ests. 

What can the people hope, in the 
way of wise protection in the preser- 
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A_BOON TO PROPERTY OWNERS .. . Retail liquor 
outlets in the United States, exclusive of state stores, 
number 25,718, according to dependable estimates. 
The housing of this number of places of business, 
together with the many more in “State store” states, 
has been of great benefit to owners of real estate. 


AN AID TO SHIPPING . . . A train of freight cars more 


than three miles long would be required to trans- 
port to one of Schenley’s four plants the materials 
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imperiled by | 








Proble 


Difficulty of Defining What Are 


vation of their rights and privileges 
from partisan leadership, when 
they see a political party earnestly 
advocating proposals as constitu- 
tional under the party administra- 
tion and denouncing as unconsti- 
tutional the same measures and 
principles under another party's 
administration? Every politi- 
cal party—Federalist, 
Whigs, Republicans—have zigzagged 
through our constituional history 
and-their tracks, out and in, going 
and coming, leaves one in doubt 
until you ascertain where their op- 
ponents are located. Partisanship 
has its place, but it is never a safe 
guide touching those things which 
are non-partisan, such as constitu- 
tional government and changes 
which it should undergo. 

Few of our people, li any, fail to 
realize the strain which is now 


placed upon our constitutional sys- 
tem. Few, if any, I venture to be- 


eg 





%. ye e 
SENATOR WM. E. BORAH 
“1 have been all my life a student 
of constitutional Government.” 


lieve, fail to fully appreciate what 
its preservation means to their chil- 
dren and their children’s children. 


LESSONS OF HISTORY 
And, if in the consideration of | 
those matters which will relate to 
the essential principles of constitu- 
tional government, we can have the 
untrammelled and uncontrolled 
judgment of the American people, 
the changes which may be made, or 
proposed and rejected, we can safely 
assume will not imperil our chil- 
dren’s heritage. 
What I have said will be consid- 


ms of, Embargo 


On Materials of War 


Contraband 


(Continued from Page 7) 
gories of absolute contraband, con- 
taining in reality many more arti- 
cles than were on the first lists. 
France and Germany took similar 
action. The United States, attempt- 
ing to carry on normal trade with 
Germany, frequently ran afoul of 
the blockade by which Britain en- 
forced its contraband regulations. 

When the United States entered 
the war, it, too, had a contraband 
list. And that, drawn up in big, 
general classification, covered most 
important articles of trade. 


WORLD WAR LISTS 


RIFE AS A PERIL TO TH 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Democratic, | 


ered no doubt as impolitic. But the 
soundness of my contention can not 
be disputed in the light of constitu- 
tional history in the United States. 

Whether Democrats or Republi- 
cans, when we approach the prob- 
lems which involve our system of 
Government, we are Americans! 
There is compensation to be found 


—_-_—_—_—_—¢ 


in almost all things, and it will be | 


close to a divine blessing 


if this | 


crisis leads the people to erect a con- | 


| stitutional “wailing wall” where all 


political parties may come in con- 
trition and repentence and consider 
of their constitutional sins. 


WAR "TOO PROBABLE” 

It seems too probable now that 
Europe is to have another war. 
While the world is struggling to 
break the depression brought on in 
a large measure by the World War, 
nations are maneuvering toward an- 
other conflict. While women and 
children are hungry and impover- 
ished, vast profits are being realized 
and great sums expended for in- 
struments fit only for the destruc- 


| tion of human beings. 





For example, this Government 
classed as contraband the follow- 
ing: All kinds of arms, guns, am- 
munition, explosives and machines 
for their manufacture and repair 
and component parts thereof; con- 
trivances for any type of transpor- 
tation, machines for their manufac- 
ture and repair and component 
parts thereof; all means of com- 
munication, tools, implements, in- 
struments, equipment, maps, pic- 
tures, papers and other articles, ma- 
chines or documents necessary for 
carrying on hostile operations, coin, 
bullion, currency, metal, materials, 
dies, plates and machinery for their 








manufacture and repair and com- | 
ponent parts thereof; and all kinds 
of fuel, food, feed, forage, and 
clothing. 

If the Munitions Control Board 
looks to the World War contraband 
lists for suggestions for the embargo 
list, it is evident that it will find 
nearly everything as having been 
regarded by the belligerents at that 
time as being of aid to the enemy. 
How would such a list affect Ameri- 
can trade with Italy especially? 
HUGE TRADE WITH ITALY 

The more than $5,000,000 a month 
of shipments to Italy during the last 
year cover a wide range of products, 


the most important in money value | 
| 


being lard, leather, furs, mules, tin 
casings, gum rosin, cotton, unman- 
ufactured hair, silk manufactures, 
lumber, paper, coal, petroleum, naph- 
tha, kerosene, gas oil, lubricating 
oil and grease, paraffin, petroleum 
asphalt, abrasives, iron and steel 
scrap, steel sheets, tin plate, tools, 
copper, electric regfrigerators, ra- 
dios, machinery, tractors, automo- 
biles, carbon black and industrial 
chemicals. 

The small American trade 
Ethiopia centers arcund trucks and 
automobiles, machinery, inedible 
vegetable products, and a few chem- 
ical products. 


with 


This situation also brings up the 
question 
ment. 
drawn into another foreign war or 
into a policy which would engage us 
from time to time in the hazardous 
enterprise of uncovering aggressors, 


| or chastizing supposed national cul- 


prits, we shali inevitably experience 
in time a change in our whole 
structure of Government. 

The framers of our Government 
were also the authors in the first 
instance of our foreign policy. They 
believed then, as many people be- 
lieve now, that the foreign policy of 


j | a popular government should be as 


free from foreign entanglements as 
their domestic policy, that the former 
is as essential to the vital liberty 
of the people as the latter. 


VOICE OF THE PEOPLE 


| 


of constitutional govern- | 
If we permit ourselves to be | 


People who are not wholly free | 


at any particular juncture of their 
foreign affairs to remain neutral or 


to take up arms have already suc- 


| cumbed—in practice, if not in prin- 


ciple—to the doctrine upon which 
all arbitrary governments rest. The 
more nearly the power to have peace 
or make war is under the control 
of the people, the more certainly 
will there be peace. 

The fateful situation in Europe to- 
night arises out of the fact that 
those who must make the sacrifice, 
in case war comes, have no voice as 
to whether there shall be peace or 
war. If speech were free, the press 
uncontrolled, liberty of action upon 
the part of the people unrestrained, 


| 


[IE CONSTITUTION + 





Neutrality Law Seen as Bulwark Against 


War and Safeguard to American 
Form of Government. 





if constitutional government pre- 
vailed throughout Europe, 
would be little danger of war. 


there | 


During the closing days of the | 


session, Congress 


passed a Joint | 


Resolution unmistakably pointing | 


the course of this nation 
event of a foreign war, or wars. In 
technical scope the resolution is far 
from complete. None knew this bet- 
ter than those of who, as a subcom- 
committee of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, gave days and even 
weeks to its consideration. 


OUR MARITIME POLICY 

But even so, its Import and its 
purpose are clear and unmistakable. 
It plainly discloses that it is the 
policy of this nation to remain aloof 
from all foreign wars. Whatever 
may be the inadequacy of the reso- 
lution, in fully covering the subject 
with which it purports to deal; due 
notice is registered as to what our 
policy is to be. 

No one supposed, or should sup- 
pose, that the resolution, in and of 
itself, will serve to keep us free from 
foreign wars. It is, however, a step 
in that direction. It plainly marks 
a milestone in our return to the 
long-established policy of this Gov- 
ernment—‘Peace, Commerce, 
honest friendship with all nations— 
Entangling alliances with none.” 


NEUTRAL POLICY UNDERSTOOD 

It is fortunate that the purport 
of the resolution has not been mis- 
understood or its significance un- 
derestimated abroad. Nothing con- 
tributes to good understanding be- 
tween nations more than a firm and 
well-defined foreign policy. A weak 


in the | 


and | 


or uncertain foreign policy inevita- | 


bly invites contempt if not attack. 
If it be well understood once and 
for all among all nations that the 


United States has returned to the | 


policy which it maintained with 
firmness, dignity, and success 
more than a century—that we will 
seek within justice and honor to es- 
tablish and maintain friendship 
with all nations; that we will 
neither interfere with their politi- 
cal affairs nor permit them to in- 
terfere with ours—with such an un- 
derstanding is bound to come 


for | 


greater respect from and far more 


cordial relations’ with all peoples. 
The hopes entertained that the 
Great War was to give us a new 


world have not been realized. We 
are compelled to shape our course 
and determine our policy in the 
midst of affairs but little different 


from what they were when our 
Government was organized. 
The weight of armaments is 


heavier now than at any time in 
recorded history, except in the 
midst of war. Boundary lines are 
yet unsatisfactory. The urge for 
expansion and the demand for 
territory are little different than 
150 years ago. 

We should not hasten to aban- 
don old policies once accepted as 
wise until we are sure conditions 
have changed which made those 
policies necessary. The traditions, 
policies and precepts of our coun- 
try, domestic or foreign, which 
have become interwoven in the 
moral and intellectual fibre of our 
people, the _ traditions, customs, 
made and standards of living, are 
a part of the people’s wealth, an in- 
dispensable part of a nation’s 
strength and the surest guarantees 
of continued national power. 

The test of greatness in a peo- 
ple has always been capacity to 
build the new into the old, to graft 
the demands of the present onto 
the experience of the past. It is 
wise to preserve as well as to cre- 
ate. We should not indulge in false 
theories or false hopes. The stakes 
are too heavy. 

The Congress, therefore, in view- 
ing the whole situation, declared, 
in the language of the Majority 
Leader, Senator Robinson: 

“We want no war. We want 
peace. Europe must understand 
we will contribute neither of our 
manpower nor of our wealth to her 
conflicts.” 

The foreign policy which offers 
peace to all nations, political com- 
mitments, express or implied, with 
none, may not be perfect. But it 
is more nearly perfect, especially 
for a self-governing people, than 
any which has yet been devised. 

Thus, armed with a sense of 
justice toward other nations on the 
one hand, and a sense of duty to- 
ward our people on the othef, this 
nation will remain at peace with 
all nations who want peace; and if 
there be those who do not want 
peace and will not have peace, we 
under such circumstances need 
have no fear. 








a. the wisely- 
stocked pantry the 
husband of the thrifty 
housewife finds these 
well-known, wholesome 
and pure products made 
from American Corn. 
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O. the shelves 


of the wisely-managed 
store, the wife of the 
successful grocer ob- 
serves these same staple, 
consistently advertised 
brands. Fresh stocks al- 
ways, because they 
never linger long enough 
to warm the shelves. 
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A Court ‘Test of the New Law Begins— | 


SEC Confers on 


Regulation—Lobby 


Inquiry Speeds Up | 





N two fronts the electric power | mailed last week to about 


2,500 


industry and the Government | firms. 


continue to clash. On a third, a 
compromise was effected this last 
week. 

In the courts the industry took 
the offensive, arguing before a Fed- 
eral judge at Baltimore that the 
Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion should be restrained from re- 
quiring the American States Public 
Service Company to register under 
the Public Utilities Act. 

In the forum of public opinion, 
the Senate Committee on lobbying 
took the initiative, asking informa- 
tion under oath from all utility com- 
panies to show the extent of their 
activities in fighting the enactment 
of this same measure. 

Within the field of administration 
the SEC and leaders of the industry 
which the SEC is charged with reg- 
ulating sat down together to a 
game of diplomatic poker. Each 
group sought to learn the attitude 
of the other as a guide to future 
action. 


BATTLE IN COURT 

At Baltimore the real contestants 
were the SEC and the Edison Elec- 
tric Institute, which had retained 
John W. Davis, former Democratic 
candidate for the presidency, to aid 
in the case for the utility company. 

The company is in process of re- 
organization, and it objects to the 
expense imposed by the Public Util- 
ity Act. Mr. Davis was prepared to 
argue that the measure took prop- 
erty without due process of law and 
imposed on the company “cruel and 
unusual punishment,” forbidden in 
the Constitution. 

The Government argued that it 


had only 10 days in which to 
answer the case and asked for a 
postponement. 


Meanwhile Senator Hugo L. Black 
(Dem.),. of Alabama, announced 
that his committee on lobbying had 
uncovered facts which purported to 
show that utility companies had 
spent at least five million dollars in 
their efforts to defeat the Act which 
is now being fought in the courts. 


REPLIES UNSATISFACTORY 

He declared that questions ad- 
dressed formerly to the utilities had 
been unsatisfactorily answered. A 
more searching questionnaire was 


subpoena 


Specifically, the committee called 
for information on: 

1.—Persons or groups paid for at- 
tempting to influence Congressional 


action and the amounts paid or 
promised. 
2.—Payments for press or radio 


publicity and for telegrams or other 

messages sent in the campaign. 
3.—Activities of company agents 

in soliciting pro-utility messages 





from employes, investors and the 
public 

4—Extent of financial relations | 
with the press, schools, banks and 
insurance companies. 


TEST OF AUTHORITY 

The committee has the right to 
records and _ witnesses. 
Senator Black stated that this right 
would be used wherever the infor- 








‘Priming the Pump’: 


! 
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Utilities: Power Industry’s Offensive 





Against Holding Company Act» + + » 


mation called for was not forth- 
coming. 

A test of the committee’s au- 
thority is in prospect as a result of 
the refusal of Dr. Hugh Magill to 
hand over to the committee’s agents 
the records of the American Feder- 
ation of Investors, of which he is 
president. 

This body is successor to the 
American Federation of Utility In- 
vestors, which, under Dr. Magill 
leadership waged a bitter fight 
against the Utility Act. The name 
was changed on September 6. 

Demands of the committee agents 
were met with defiance. Said Dr. 
Magill: 

“The change in name and read- 
justment of our program is a mat- 
ter of internal importance and not 
subject to any lobbying investiga- 
tion. What the agents wanted 
amounts to Governmental espion- 
age and would be a direct intimida- 
tion of business. If we submit to 


| 


such things as that we might as well 
live in a goldfish bowl.” 

What, meantime, was accom- 
plished when chieftains of the util- 
ity industry conferred with their 
prospective regulator, the SEC? 


HOSTILITIES AVOIDED 


It was realized that an attitude 


of open hostility would be of little 








advantage to either side. The com- 
panies might make it difficult for 
the Commission by refusing to reg- 
ister after October 1. On the other 
hand, the Commission might lay its 
hand on a vulnerable spot in order- 
ing an immediate end to the opera- 
tion of service corporations which 
in some systems contribute a large 
share of the earnings 

So a compromise was agreed to. 

The companies were willing to 
cooperate to the extent of aiding in 
the preparation of _ registration 
forms, indicating the amount of in- 
formation to be filed 

The SEC agreed to administer the 
Act in such a way as not to bring 
about the waiver or prejudice of the 
companies’ right to contest the va- 
lidity of the law in the courts. 

The SEC is authorized to exempt 
from registration holding compa- 


nies which, after a full hearing, it 
decides do not fall within the scope 
of the law. 

A number of systems have inti- 
mated that they will apply for such 
exemptions. The probable result 
A protracted delay in completion 
of registration. 





Two of the Government's own 
power projects ran into trouble last 
week 

The Tennessee Valley Authovity 
was enjoined from raising further 
the level of the lake behind its 
newly completed Norris Dam 
Grounds were title claims to 40 


acres of land that has now been 
partly submerged. 

If the claims are upheld, their 
nuisance value may be very high in 
view of the length of time required 
to complete condernation proceed 
ings 

The other project, that 
velopment of power from the tide 
at Passamaquoddy Bay in Maine, 
may be discontinued unless the 
Governor of Maine calls a special 
session of the legislature to create 
a power authority for taking over 
the work. So stated PWA officials. 

This project differs from those 
under the TVA in that it has no 


for de- 


value in flood control, 
navigation aid, for which the Fed- 
eral Government may undertake 


works involving electricity genera- | 


tion as a by-product. So if the 
Government is to foster power de- 


! 
defense or | 


velopment there, the agency ac- 
tually developing the power and 
selling it must be one other than 
the Government. Hence the pres- 
sure for the formation of a power 
| authority. 
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TICKET OFFICE: 
808 15th St. N.W. 
NAtional 1451 
Aiso Penna. R.R., OF TWA's GIANT 


Travel Bureaus, 
Hotels & Telegraph 
Offices 
i] coast to coast. 
¥ — 7 Grand Canyon from the air. 
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Luxurious Comfort and Security 


. over the direct Cen- 


SKYLINERS .. 


tral Transcontinental route established by Col. Lind- 
bergh Fly TWA for the utmost in dependable, swift 
travel on the shortest and most beautiful route from 


Connecting air line to Pittsburgh. See 
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Is Its Doom Near? 


Results of the 
Basic Relief Policies 


[Continued from Page 3.] 
relief. About 1,000,000 rarm families 
have been getting help from thn2 
Federal Government on a relief basis. 
Dr. Tugwell’s job is to help about 
350,000 of these families to become 
self-sustaining by lending them 
money to buy livestock, or machin- 
ery or seed. Expense per family in 
this field is‘relatively low. 

3. Building of “suburban homes” 
on “satellite cities.” Dr. Tugwell has 
ambitious plans for these projects 
which are rivals of slum clearance 
plans of Mr. Ickes. His idea is to 
build low-cost communities on the 
edge of large cities. These com- 
munities will be separate entities, 
with sufficient land for the inhabi- 
tants to raise gardens and enjoy a 
touch of country life. Instead of 
renting as in slum clearance, the 
suburban homes would be sold 
Twenty projects are being consid- 
ered. Two or three, officials advise, 
may be built, 

But again the catch is cost. Av- 
erage cost of projects advanced by 
Dr. Tugwell is set at $2,466 per job. 
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Born 1820...Still Going Strong! 










WHISKY 





12 years.) 


BOTTLED 


IN BOND 


100% OLD SCOTCH 


Genuine Johnnie Walker 
is a Scotch to warm the 
heart...a blend of sound, 
mature Scotch whiskies. 
Every drop of Johnnie 
Walker Red Label is aged 
& years. (Black Label — 


CANADA DRY GINGER ALE, INC. 
SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 


in the United Kingdom 
> under 
Government supervision 
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E BELIEVE George Washington would be proud to sit as chairman of the 
board of the railroad which pioneered genuine air-conditioning, rejected 
make-shifts; put the safety,the comfort, the cuisine and the service of a Fraunce’s 


Tavern on spinning railroad wheels; which developed a fleet of trains that have 
won world renown; a railroad which attracts the most distinguished, the most 


discriminating and the most experienced travellers in the world. * Our pledge 


to the Founder’s memory, is our pledge to you who travel. Now, or a hundred 


years from now, Chesapeake and Ohio Lines must give better transportation. 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON «THE SPORTSMAN *THEF.F.V, 


Fleet of 


The Finest 


THE TICKET AGENT OF ANY RAILROAD CAN 
YOU ON THE CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO. 


Genuinely 


Air-Conditioned Trains 


the World 


in 


ROUTE 


INSIST UPON IT! 
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SALES are biggest where population is yreatest. Within 
the small radius of 50 miles which comprises the New York 
Market there are more people, more stores, more sales, 
more profits than in dozens of whole States combined or 
thousands of small communities combined. 


Naturally advertisers are attracted to this Market. Natu- 
rally when they advertise within the New York Market 
they want New York Market circulation ... not circulation 
that is scattered over a far-flung area. 


One reason why The Sun is so valuable to advertisers; 
why eo many successful manufacturers and retailers use so 
much space in this newspaper, is that its circulation is al- 
most entirely within the New York Market. Over 96% of 
the people who read The Sun live in New York City or 
the suburbs ... within buying distance of the New York 
stores, within easy reach of the manufacturer’s retail outlets. 
For more sales in the Market of largest sales, advertisers 
can profitably concentrate their efforts in The Sun. 





The Newspaper of Distinction in its Readers, its News and its Advertising 


NEW YORK 
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Money: The Drive to Sell Federal 
Directly to Individual Citizens + + + 
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pone aan bank loans for the last five weeks | the President. rn ene sais . written notice to the Corporation 
at TI : senator King ‘Dem.) Jte ME SAN are putting more topped the forty-billion-dollar mark : 
The | reasury have risen by one hundred million | . 8° Senator King De m.). OF Ut ah, | She I mae pny ie - ne bistere of and also to the Reconstruction Fi- 
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more money to carry on expand- accurate” and that those making SSUES RISE President's views on silver before surance Corporation show that pri- woman and child in the country of ferred stock. Deposits of me bank 
ing Federal enterprises, 1s search- | criticisms were evidently not fa- Activity in private securities ,also | the special Senate silver committee | yate individuals and business firms $322, Compared with $286 the year at its time of withdrawal will con- 
ing for ways to borrow a bigger part | miliar with the provisions of the is picking up. This was shown by | meets in Salt Lake City on Oct. 12. | increased their deposits in insured  efore. tinue si be insured for two years. 
of his money needs from individual “baby bonds.” two of the 1eports issued by the Se- This committee was appointed to | banks by four billion dollars in the WHERE MONEY GOES Deposits in insured banks are cov- 
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retary of the Treasury, learns from “baby bonds” were first put on sale as chairman. One showed that se- | Senators have shown dissatisfaction positors rose in every State of the More th; half of these added any insured bank is unable to meet 
tabulations just completed that in- at the nation’s post offices. the | CUrity sales on stock exchanges are j with the way the present program Union, as well as the District of Co- | g a hese reer Bad os prev the demands of its depositors, the 
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agencies during the year ende has risen by $900,000,000 The other showed that new se- As the law now reads the Secre- | ings accounts exceeded withdrawals by $770,000,000, while those of Gov- , 
June 30 Also under consideration are other | curity offerings are continuing | tary of the Treasurv is autk : : 15 : shui catad tata 7 . collecting from each insured bank 
e 30. 3 | curity offerings are continuing at a | tary of the Treasury is authorized | by almost a billion. | ernment-guaranteed bonds rose by | ; : 
Insurance companies and large | means to induce large numbers of | rapid rate. New issues approved by | to buy silver until the Government’s | $1,290,000,000. Most of this latter an annual assessment equal to one- 
business corporations, Treasury of- individuals to invest their spare | the SEC during August were second | supply equals one-third its gold | 40-BILLION MARK PASSED figure represents ioame tn Giteeeed ptm of one per cent of its total 
took a large part of the funds in Government bonds. only to the record made in July. | holdings or until the market price Deposits of banks with each other | home owners. A smaller share was onan 


flicials say, 
balance. 
Individual citizens have been buy- 
ing very few of the Government's 
bonds. Instead, they put their 
money in the banks and the banks 
bought the Federal securities 





But why the desire to scatter the 
Federal debt more widely? 

Because, Treasury Officials ex- 
plain, there is a large element otf 
uncertainty in its concentration. 
The wider the market the less likely 
a fall in prices. 


While of these issues are for 
the refunding of high-interest 
bonds, Chairman Landis is hopeful 
that issues for new money will fol- 
low. 


most 


Bonds? 





Offs 


Silv er ‘wankedie 


Satisfied With Proceedure, Says | 


Senator King 


reaches $1.29 an ounce. Under the 
program the price of silver soared 
from 40 to 81 cents an ounce and 
later fell to its present level of 65 
cents. 
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1S Putting Depositors’ Money to Use + 





Banks Under FDIC Report Four Billion 


Rise in Customers’ Credit: Gains in Gov- 





rose by another billion dollars. This 
rise, however, was counteracted by 
a similar decline in Federal Govern- 
ment deposits. 

Total deposits in all insured banks 














lent to farmers. 

One billion of the new deposit 
dollars were placed in the hands of 
the Federal Reserve Banks. These 
dollars went to swell the excess re- 
serves, for which the banks at pres- 
ent have no use. 





to the insured deposits of these 
banks will continue until October 12. 


Any bank desiring to terminate, 


its connection with the FDIC in the 
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per cent of their assets are invested | In France, where large numbers of ago, but when coffee prices are | sharp slump in exports during the what they were voting for. curb such a possibility. at small cost is a job life | 
in Federal obligations totalling $12,- the people hold Government “ren- profitable she quickly has turned | past vear and more? Another plan calls for an effort to | INDUSTRIAL INVESTMENTS ' insurance does well. Let us 
380,000,000 tes there is considerable si from cotton. CAUSE OF SLUMP IN EXPORTS work out some sort of a voluntary Other dollars were used by the tell you how. ; 
PROBLEM FOR TREASURY ned, neenege a In recent years, coffee growing The reasons officials assigned as | program for controlling potato pro- | banks to buy stocks and bonds for S74 ; 

; gas ; : eas _ | has been unprofitable, On the other | most important are: | duction. The stumbling block here | their investment portfolios. Still Wb 5 

Comparisons show that this is a is true in England, where issues hand, cotton growing has seemed 1. A deliberate effort by leading | is that officials can't figure out how | other dollars were invested in real Age 
higher concentration of publicdebt similar to American “baby bonds” 0.4. profitable, particularly since importer nations to break the Ameri- | t0 finance such a program. Pota- | estate or added to the money in the LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 

ney Aste) CSUR SIRES. United States, through the AAA con- | can control program by utilizing all | toes are not processed and they | till. Actual cash balances of the cette 


in the hands of a few lenders than 
in any other major nation. It causes 
Treasury officials to ponder over the 


Recent unsettiement in the market 
for United States bonds has added 
to the Treasury's desire to spread 


trol program, boosted the price. 
But there are limitations on Bra- 


available supplies on hand and by 


tapping other markets. 


' don’t see how a processing tax could 


be levied and collected with any de- 
gree of success 


insured banks amounted to $5,000,- 
000,000 dollars, compared with total 
assets of $47,293,000,000. 


JOHN HANCOCK INQUIRY BUREAU 

197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 
I'd like to be independent all my life. 
Send me your booklet about the life 
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advertising campaign just started 
in an effort to persuade individual 
citizens to put their savings in Gov- 


x~** 
THE BANK SITUATION 
\ EETING in Washington for the 


The principal one of those limita- 
tions is the limited labor supply. The 
second is weather and insect dam- 


particularly true of Germany and 
Italy, both normally large buyers. 
Mr. Wallace and other officials of 


tax, levied to force marketing con- 
trol in cotton, is illegal. The potato 
tax is based on the same principle 
and if one goes out, the other is 


| 


June, 1935, call report than in the 
one for the year before, total loans 


fell by $678,000,000. 


























ernment bonds. The first adver- first time since Congress ad- : ; : : 
tisement tells the iuvestor that ifhe journed, the Federal Advisory 8, With weather adverse to the 84 ad aed — ' expected to go with it. Some im- | TREND REVERSED FOR BETTER 

“ ” his inves ~j later ‘ve Svs- crop on an average of one out of ; ‘ a S 7 nM ‘ ( 
eS an ee ee carer _ ts wang ha every three or four years. This year [ons to the Brazilian threat to portant officials say privately that Bayh toocy eg = — 

cent in ten years 7 ae het of 1838. Th pbs ae. was one of the bad ones. A third American cotton growers, and that may count on this — to = pe eit cate tah aa tae As i 

: , cn Areageagg ; apr as , foreigners would sooner or later be their potato worries. They really | aA 

Inasmuch as these bonds pay 2.9 composed of a private banker from limiting factor is the lack of capital yet to return to this market. Would not be upset by an adverse drop in the last half amounted to ! 

only $91,000,000. Since June 30 it is | 


per cent compounded every six 
months, some critics of the program 


each of the 12 Reserve Districts, has 
opposed many previous New Deal 


and the constant threat that coffee 
will improve in price and draw away 
the labor supply from cotton. 


They believe that their predictions 
are being borne out at this time. 
xe 


court decision ending compulsory 
marketing control. 


x ee 


believed bank loans have actually 
shown an increase. 








claimed the Government was ad- financial steps. 
vertising its securities in a manner In its report to the Reserve Sys- This government believes that ATI PROSPERITY ON FARM Reports for insured banks cover 
that it barred to those selling pri- tem’s Board of Governors the Coun- | Brazil will gradually expand her alban avy TION to jail yeni ak demi iain i 14,176 banks, holding more than 98 | i } 
vate issues. cil informed the Board that busi- cotton production, but that this (> en be a silage dee Be = dabed % Ke |i a - a |.per-cent of the deposits in the na- | i 
To these critics” Mr. Coolidge ness in general and the banking country will continue to be the for growing "bootleg potatoes are revealed by the latest report by | tion's commercial banks. Of these 
quickly replied that the statements | business in particular were brighter dominant grower and the leading >ecoming dimmer. the Bureau of Agricultural Econom- | banks, 240 have been admitted into | 
A number of prominent public ics on farm income for August, | the FDIC since the first of this 














ne of the simplest ways to 


have notified Secretary 
Wallace that they intend to grow 
illegal potatoes, and a number of 
other individuals have served notice 
that they intend to buy these illegal 
potatoes when and if grown. 

The AAA is preparing to do its 
best to keep these people from get- 
ting an opportunity to go to jail. 

One plan calls for.repeal of the 
potato tax as one of the first acts 
passed by Congress when it returns 
next Jan. 3. Many Congressmen 
have let it be known that they will 


characters 


That cash income from the sale of 
farm products was estimated at 
$549,000.000 as compared with $451,- 
000,000 in July and $536,000,000 in 
August a year ago. The increase 
from July to August was reported 
as greater than usual. 

When rental and benefit pay- 
ments are added to the income from 
sale of products, farm income 
amounted to $593,000,000 in August 
as compared with $471,000,000 in 
July and $608,000,000 in August a 
year ago. 


year. Officials of the corporation 
expect that a large number of the 
nation’s other 1,000 banks will join 
the system before another year rolls 


; around. 


FEW LEAVE SYSTEM 

Only 34 banks whose deposits 
were insured under the temporary 
deposit insurance plan decided to 
withdraw from the permanent plan 
which became effective September 
23, one month after the Banking 
Act of 1935 became law. Protection 


Standard Gas and 
Electric Company 
































of such securities. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


This advertisement appears as a matter of record only and is under no circumstances to be construed as an offering 
of these securities for sale, orasan offer to buy, oras a solicitation of an offer to buy, any 
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SAVE YOUR LIFE! | —_ $19,172,000 


Consumers Power Company 


(The Michigan operating unit of the Commonwealth & Southern system) 








Now!—put LIFE GUARD” Tubes 
In the tires on your family car 


How LIFEGUARD Tube looks 
side tire during normal driving } 





First Lien and Unifying Mortgage Bonds 
3%2% Series of 1935 due 1965 


to be designated ‘‘First Mortgage Bonds” on or about January 1, 1936, provision having been made 
to make the lien of the Mortgage a first lien upon substantially ali of the property of the Company. 


j S all over in a moment. When a tire bursts, the first few seconds tell 
the whole story of whether you crash or not. 


If you can win your desperate fight to control that swerving car with a 
writhing, flabby, shapeless thing on one wheel, the danger is over. 


_~ oe 


For the greatest peril of blowouts is that sudden Joss of contro] when To be dated October 1, 1/05 and to be due May 1, 1965 
‘o be date » lab , 


al] the air in a tire escapes in a flash. 








You can’t buy a “blowout-proof” tire —there isn’t any such thing. 


But you can buy an inner tube — the Goodyear LIFE GUARD*® inner tube — 
which will prevent that sudden loss of control by preventing the com- 


plete escape of air, even when a tire bursts wide open. | Price 99% and accrued interest 








As the illustration shows, LIFE GUARD*is a tube within a tube. It gives you 
time to bring your car to a safe stop by retaining in that inner chamber a 
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quantity of air under slow release, so that the “let-down” after a blowout Casing and outer 
is like a slow leak hn arnt tog 
‘ pegs blow- Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from any of the undersigned: P 
é ; : ; out. Note that two-ply fabric- 
Some 1300 different constructions were tried before this safety tube was voiniouadiaardiamher temates 
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intact. Car rides on this reserve 
air until it can stop in safety 


LIFEGUARD 


| 
* LIPEGUARD ie « trade-mark of The Goodyear Tire & Rabber Company, Inc. | U BE | 
and :e protected by petents applied for | 


Fer Passenger Cars—Trucks—Suses 


perfected, and in thousands of tests on speeding cars, with tires spiked, 
siashed and exploded, it did not fail to function in a single instance. 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 


Incorpereted 


THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION 


BONBRIGHT & COMPANY 
BROWN HARRIMAN & CO. 


E. W. CLARK & CO. | 
COFFIN & BURR 
Incorporated 


You ought to have Lire GUARD*® Tubes in your car for safety’s sake. They 
are neither cheap to build nor cheap to buy, for their mission is not to 
eave money but to save life. 


EDWARD B. SMITH & CO. 
MELLON SECURITIES COMPANY 
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THE GREATEST NAME 
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MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 
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; they did so in connection with the many difficult 
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| | seek in the law what they wished to find rather 
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“tn proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 
F usieens WASHINGTON 
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“| wholly disopprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 


VOLTAIRE 











TRUE DEMOCRATIC DOCTRINE 





AST week The United States News published the full text of the speech 

of Secretary Roper asking on behalf of President Roosevelt whether the 
Constitution should be amended to permit the Federal Government to deal 
with critical problems arising out of industry, labor and agriculture. 

The most convincing answer to Mr. Roper’s address is to be found in the 
writings of two Democrats—Woodrow Wilson and Governor Franklin D. 
Roosevelt of the State of New York. 

It is interesting to note how closely Mr. Wilson’s words, written in 1908, 











dovetail with the very words of the unanimous opinion of the Supreme Court 
of the United States delivered in 1935 by Chief Justice Hughes in the NRA 


case. 


Democratic faith. 


Every American who reveres the Constitution can support whole-heart- 
edly the Democratic doctrine presented today on this page. 


Governor Franklin D. Roosevelt in his 1930 speech expressed the historic 


Davip LAWRENCE. 














By WOODROW WILSON * 


(Excerpts from his book, “Constitutional Government,” published by Columbia University Press.) 


Constitution may never have dreamed of any- 
thing like it and the tremendous interests which 
it affects. Which part of the complex thing may 
Congress regulate? 

Clearly, any part of the actual movement of | 
merchandise and persons from state to state. | 
May it also regulate the conditions under which 
the merchandise is produced which is presently | 
to become the subject matter of interstate com- | 
merce? May it regulate the conditions of labor 
in field and factory? Clearly not, I should say; 
and I should think that any thoughtful lawyer 
who felt himself at liberty to be frank would | 
agree with me. 


O ONE can truly say that our courts have 

held us back or have ever exhibited a 

spirit of mere literalness and reaction. 

Many a series of cases has built the im- 

plications of the Constitution out to meet the 

needs and the changing circumstances of the na- 
tion’s life. 

The process has seemed at times a little too 

facile. The courts have seemed upon occasion to 





than what frank and legitimate inference would 
yield. Once and again they have been all too 
complacent in giving Congress leave to read its 
powers as best suited its convenience at a par- 
ticular exigency in affairs. It is to be feared that 
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For that would be to | 
destroy all lines of di- | 
vision between the field | 

| 


STATES’ SPHERE : 
of state legislation an 
IN LEGISLATION the field pe nea leg- 


islation. Back of the conditions of labor in the | 
field and in the factory lie all the intimate matters | 
of morals and of domestic and business relation- 
ships which have always been recognized as the 
undisputed field of state law and these condi- 
tions that lie back of labor may easily be shown 

to have their part in determining the character 
and efficiency of commerce between the states. 


MUST RESPECT 


questions which arose in regard to the settle- 
ments which followed upon the war between the 
States. 

But for the most part their method and their 
inferences have been conservative enough. The 
wonder is that they have kept so level a keel 
while serving a nation which has always insisted 
upon carrying so much sail. 

v 
When the Constitu- 
tion was framed there 
were no railways, there 


| CHANGES ARE 
, COVERED BY 


: CONSTITUTION ‘25 7° telegraph, there If the Federal power does not end with the | 
was no telephone. The regulation of the actual movement of trade, it | 

Supreme Court has read the power of Congress ends nowhere, and the line between state and | 
to establish post-offices and post-roads and to ——_ Federal jurisdiction is obliterated. 

| regulate commerce with foreign nations and But this is not universally seen or admitted. It | 
f among the several states to mean that it has jur- jg. therefore, one of the things upon which the | 
| 
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isdiction over practically every matter connected 
with intercourse between the states. Railways 
are highways; telegraph and telephone lines are 
new forms of the post. 
The Constitution was not meant to hold the 
7 Government back to the time of horses and wag- 
ons, the time when postboys carried every com- 
munication that passed from merchant to mer- 
chant, when trade had few long routes within 
the nation and did not venture in bulk beyond 
neighborhood transactions. 

The United States have clearly from genera- 
tion to generation been taking on more and more 
of the characteristics of a community; more and 
more have their economic interests come to seem 
common interests; and the courts have rightly 
endeavored to make the Constitution a suitable 


leieteeieens a Gichadhaneh tat - tinguish them and provide for them is the task 
, of the national lite, extending to t € — which is to test the statesmanship of our genera- 
things that are now common the rules that it 


r ‘ ae tion; and it is already plain that, great as they | 
‘ established for simil i dt in 
: as ar things that were common are, these new combinations of interest have rot 

at the beginning. : 
«© yet gone so far as to make the States mere units 
j of local government. Not our legal conscience 

The real difficulty has nd haa 6 

: merely, but our practical interests as well, call 

been to draw the line at itP “eh ai 
; upon us to discriminate and be careful, with the 

FOR CONTROL where this process of ex- . 

: . care of men who handle the vital stuff of a great 
pansion and adaptation 


OF COMMERCE Sg constitutional government. 
ceases to be legitimate 


and becomes a mere act of will on the part of the v 

government, served by the courts. The temr’a- The United States 
| tion to overstep the proper boundaries has been are not a single, homo- 
: particularly great in interpreting the meaning of geneous community. 
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conscience of the nation must make test of itself, 
to see if it still retains that spirit of constitutional 
understanding which is the only ultimate prop 
and support of constitutional government. .... 
Uniform regulation of the economic conditions 
of a vast territory and a various people like the 
United States would be mischievous, if not im- 
possible. The statesmanship which really at- 
tempts it is premature and unwise. Undoubtedly | 
the recent economic development of the country, 
particularly the development of the last two | 
decades, has obliterated many boundaries, made _ | 
many interests national and common, which until 
our own day were separate and local; but the | 
lines of these changes we have not yet clearly | 
traced or studiously enough considered. To dis- 





LIMITS FIXED 








CAN'T IGNORE 


DIFFERENCES 
the words “commerce among the several states.” OF LOCALITIES In spite of a certain su- 
Manifestly, in a commercial nation almost perficial sameness which 
every item of life directly or indirectly affects seems to impart to Americans a common type 1 
| commerce, and our commerce is almost all of it and point of view, they still contain communities | 
| on the grand scale. There is a vast deal of buy- at almost every stage of development, illustrat- 
ing and selling, of course, within the boundaries _ ing in their social and economic structure almost 
of each state, but even the buying and selling every modern variety of interest and prejudice, 
which is done within a single state constitutes in following occupations of every kind, in climates 
our day but a part of that great movement of of every sort that the temperate zone affords. | 
merchandise along lines of railway and water This variety of fact and condition, these substan- | 
course which runs without limit and without re- _ tial economic and social contrasts, do not in all | 
gard to political jurisdiction. cases follow state lines. They are often contrasts 
i State commerce seems almost impossible to between region and region rather than between 
distinguish from interstate commerce. It has all State and State. But they are none the less real, 
come to seem part of what Congress may un- and are in many instances permanent and in- 











By FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 


(Excerpts from his speech of March 2, 1930, delivered over a nation-wide radio hookup.) 


HAVE been asked to talk about the respective 
powers of the National and the State Gov- 
ernments to rule and regulate, where one be- 
gins and the other ends. By some curious 

twist of the public mind, under the terms “Home 
Rule” or “States’ Rights,” this problem has been 
considered by many to apply, primarily, to the 
prohibition issue. 

As a matter of fact and law, the governing 
rights of the states are all of those which have 
not been surrendered to the National Govern- 
ment by the Constitution or its amendments. 
Wisely or unwisely, people know that under the 
Eighteenth Amendment Congress has been given 
the right to legislate on this particular subject, 
but this is not the case in the matter of a great 
number of other vital problems of Government, 
such as the conduct of public utilities, of banks, 
of insurance, of business, of agriculture, of edu- 
cation, of social welfare and of a dozen other im- 
portant features.. In these, Washington must 
not be encouraged to interfere. 


The proper relations 
between the Govern- 
ment of the United 


OF POWERS IS ment of the 
WEA CHER ints of ths reas 


states thereof depend entirely, in their legal as- 
pects, on what powers have been voluntarily 
ceded to the central government by the states 
themselves. What these powers of government 
are is contained in our Federal Constitution, 
either by direct language, by judicial interpreta- 
tion thereof during many years, or by implication 
so plain as to have been recognized by the people 
generally. 

The United States Constitution has proven it- 
self the most marvelously elastic compilation of 
rules of government ever written. Drawn up at 
a time when the population of this country was 
practically confined to a fringe along our At- 
lantic coast, combining into one nation for the 
first time scattered and feeble states newly re- 
leased from the autocratic control of the English 
Government, its preparation involved innumer- 
able compromises between the different Com- 
monwealths. Fortunately for the stability of our 
nation, it was already apparent that the vastness 
of our territory presented geographical and cli- 
matic differences which gave to the states wide 
differences in the nature of their industry, their 
agriculture and their commerce. Already the 
New England States had turned toward shipping 
and manufacturing, while the South was devot- 
ing itself almost exclusively to the easier agricul- 
ture which a milder climate permitted. Thus, al- 
ready it was clear to the framers of our Constitu- 
tion that the greatest possible liberty of self- 
government must be given to each state, and 
that any national administration attempting to 
make all laws for the whole nation, such as was 
wholly practical in Great Britain, would inevit- 
ably result at some future time in a dissolution 
of the Union itself. 


DISTRIBUTION 


The preservation of 


PRESERVATION this “Home Rule” by the 
OF ‘HOME RULE’ States is not a cry of 
IS IMPORTANT jealous Commonwealths 

eking their own 
aggrandizement at the expense of sister states. 
It is a fundamental necessity if we are to remain 
a truly united country. The whole success of 
our democracy has not been that it is a democracy 
wherein the will of a bare majority of the total 
inhabitants is imposed upon the minority, but 
because it has been a democracy where through 
a division of government into units called States 
the rights and interests of the minority have 
been respected and have always been given a 
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principle on which the little State of Rhode Is- 
land is given just as large a voice in our national 
Senate as the great State of New York. 

The moment a mere numerical superiority by 
either states or voters in this country proceeds 
to ignore the needs and desires of the minority, 
and, for their own selfish purposes or advance- 
ment, hamper or oppress that minority, or de- 
bar them in any way from equal privileges and 
equal rights—that moment will mark the fail- 
ure of our Constitutional system. 

For this reason a proper understanding of the 
fundamental powers of the States is very neces- 
sary and important. There are already, I am 
sorry to say, danger signals flying. A lack of 
study and knowledge of the matter of the sov- 
ereign power of the people through State gov- 
ernments has led us to drift insensibly toward 
that dangerous disregard of minority needs 
which marks the beginning of autocracy. Let 
us not forget that there can be an autocracy of 
special classes or commercial interests which is 
utterly incompatible with a real democracy whose 
boasted motto is, “of the people, by the people 
and for the people.” Already the more thinly 
populated agricultural districts of the West are 
bitterly complaining that rich and powerful in- 
dustrial interests of the East have shaped the 
course of Government to selfish advantage. 
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The doctrine of regu- 
lation and legislation by 
“master minds,” in 


RAISE THREAT : 
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will, all the people may 


gladly and quietly acquiesce, has been too glar- 
ingly apparent at Washington during these last 
ten years. Were it possible to find “master 
minds” so unselfish, so willing to decide unhesi- 
tatingly against their own personal interests or 
private prejudices; men almost godlike in their 
ability to hold the scales of Justice with an even 
hand, such a government might be to the interest 
of the country, but there are none such on our 
political horizon, and we cannot expect a com- 
plete reversal of all the teachings of history. 

Now, to bring about government by oligarchy 
masquerading as democracy, it is fundamentally 
essential that practically all authority and con- 
trol be centralized in our National Government. 
The individual sovereignty of our states must 
first be destroyed, except in mere minor matters 
of legislation. We are safe from the danger of 
any such departure from the principles on which 
this country was founded just so long as the in- 
dividual home rule of the states is scrupulously 
preserved and fought for whenever they seem in 
danger. 
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‘MASTER MINDS’ 


STATES SHOULD that this “Home Rule” 
HANDLE THEIR _ is a most important 
OWN PROBLEMS | oe a most vital thing, 
we are to continue 

along the course on am we have so far pro- 
gressed with such unprecedented success. .. . 
Let us remember that from the very beginning 
differences in climate, soil conditions, habits and 
modes of living in states separated by thousands 
of miles rendered it necessary to give the fullest 
individual latitude to the individual states. Re- 
membering that the mining states of the Rockies, 
the fertile savannahs of the South, the prairies 
of the West, and the rocky soil of the New Eng- 
land states created many problems, introduced 
many factors in each locality, which have no ex- 
istence in others, it is obvious that almost every 
new or old problem of government must be 
solved, if it is to be solved to the satisfaction of 
the people of the whole country, by each state 


































Thus it will be seen P 
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